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SEASIDE GOLDEN-ROD. 
BY CELIA THAXTER, 


GRACEFUL, tossing plume of glowing gold, 
Waving lonely on the rocky ledge ; 
Leaning seaward, lovely to behold, 

' . Clinging to the high cliff’s ragged edge ; 


Burning in the pure September sky, 
Spike of gold against the stainless blue, 
Do you watch the vessels drifting by? 
Doés the quiet day seem long to you? 


Up toyou I climb, O perfect shape ! 
Poised so lightly ’twixt the sky and sea; 

Looking out o’er headland, crag, and cape, 
O’er the ocean’s vague immensity. 


Up to you my human thought I bring, 

Sit me down your peaceful watch to share. 
Do you hear the waves below us sing ? 

Fee] you, the soft fanning of the air? 


How much of life’s rapture is your right? 

* In earth’s joy what may your portion be? 

Rocked by breezes, touched by tender light, 
Fed by dews, and sung to by the sea! 


Something of delight and of content 

Must be yours, however vaguely known ; 
And your grace is mutely eloquent, 

And your beauty makes the rock a throne. 


Matters not to you, O golden flower ! 
That such eyes of worship watch you sway; 
But you make more sweet the dreamful hour, 
And you crown for me the tranquil day. 
Independent. 


NOT LOST. 
I, 

BEING rooted like trees in one place, 

Our brain foliage tossed 
Like the leaves of the trees that are caught 
By the four winds of heaven, some thought 
Blows out of the world into space 

And seems lost. 


II. 


We fret, the mind labors, heart bleeds ; 
We believe and we fear, 
We believe and we hope, in a lie, 
Or a truth; or we doubt till we die, 
Purblindly examining creeds 
With a sneer. 


IIl. 


To life we apply an inch rule 
And to its bestower ; 
Each to self an infallible priest, 
Each struts to the top of the feast, 
And says to his brother, “ Thou fool ! 
Go down lower.” 
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Iv. 

But fall’n like trees from our place — 

Hid, imbedded, enmossed — 
Our dead leaves are raked up for mould; 
And some that were sun-ripe and gold, 
Blown out of the world into space, 

Are not lost. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 


BUNYAN AT BEDFORD. 


BunyYAN the Pilgrim, dreamer, preacher, 
Sinner and soldier, tinker and teacher, 
For’heresy scoffed, scourged, put in prison — 
The day of Tolerance yet un-risen — 

Who heard from the dark of his dungeon lair 
The roar and turmoil of Vanity Fair, 

And shadowed Man’s pilgrimage forth with 


‘ passion 
| Heroic, in God-guided poet-fashion, 


Has now his revenge : he looks down at you 

In a ducally-commissioned Statue — 

A right good artist gave life and go to it, 

But his name ’s Boehm, and Rhyme says “no” 
to it— 

And the dean of Westminster, frank and 


fluent, : 
Spoke Broad-Church truths of the Baptist 
truant. 


Punch likes the duke and he likes the dean, 
And the summer air in the summer green, 
When the Anabaptist poet and clown 
Was set up as the glory of Bedford town ; 
But ducal and decanal folk should learn 
That to deal with the Past is of small con- 


cern ; 
That light for the day’s life is each day’s need, 
That the Tinker-Teacher has sown his seed ; 
And we want our Bunyan to show the way 
Through the Sloughs of Despond that are 
round us to-day, 
Our guide for straggling souls to wait, 
And lift the latch of the wicket gate. 


The Churches now debate and wrangle, 
Strange doubts theology entangle ; 

Each sect to the other doth freedom grudge, 
Archbishop asks ruling of a judge. 

Why comes no pilgrim, with eyes of fire, 

To tell us where pointeth minster spire, 

To show, though critics may sneer and scoff, 
The path to “ The Land that is very far off?” 
The People are weary of vestment vanities, 
Of litigation about inanities, 

And fain would listen, O Preacher and Peer, 
To a voice like that of this Tinker-Seer ; 
Who guided the Pilgrim up, beyond 

The Valley of Death and the Slough of Des- 


pond, 
And Doubting Castle, and Giant Despair, 
To those Delectable Mountains fair, 
And over the River, and in at the Gate 
Where for weary Pilgrims the Angels wait ! 
Punch. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
FINGER RINGS.* 


ORNAMENTS of various kinds have 
been worn from all ages, both by civil- 
ized and uncivilized nations, but it would 
probably be impossible to point to any 
single ornament connected with which so 
much interest attaches as to the finger 
ring. It is of great antiquity, and dur- 
ing centuries of years has been associ- 
ated with the most important concerns of 
life, both in matters of ceremony and 
affairs of the heart. It has been used as 
a means of recognition, as a credential, 
and as a form of introduction which in- 
sured hospitality to the bearer of it. 
Royal edicts were promulgated through 
its medium, and power was transferred 
by its means. 

When Pharaoh committed the govern- 
ment of Egypt to Joseph he took his ring 
from his finger, and gave it to the young 
Israelite as a token of the authority he 
bestowed upon him. So also when Ahas- 
uerus agreed to Haman’s cruel scheme of 
killing the Jews in all the king’s prov- 
inces, he took the ring off his hand and 
gave it to Haman as his warrant, and 
afterwards, when he commanded Morde- 
cai to write letters annulling the former 
decree, he ordered them to be sealed with 
his ring. 

A ring formerly marked the rank and 
authority of a man, and the king’s ring 
was as important a part of the insignia of 
royalty as his sceptre or his crown. 

The form of the ring is emblematic of 
eternity and its materials of pricelessness. 
Lovers are united by a ring, and departed 
friends are often kept in remembrance by 
the same token of affection. All these 
qualities sufficiently explain the reason 
why in old tales and legends the power of 
the ring is a fruitful source of interest. 
The celebrated Sanscrit drama which 
Kalidasa wrote upon the beautiful Sakun- 





tala turns upon Dushyanta’s recognition | 
of his wife by means of a ring which he | 


had given her; and golden rings have | 
frequently been used by fairies and beau- 


* Rambles of an Archeologist among old Books 
and in old Places. By FREDERICK WILLIAM Faire 
HOLT, F.S.A. London. Virtue and Co. 1871. 
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tiful demons to seduce men from alle- 
giance to their human loves. The known 
fact that fish greedily swallow any glitter- 
ing object thrown into the water has been 
taken advantage of by old story-tellers, 
who never tire of relating how lost rings 
have been found at the proper nick of 
time in the stomach of a salmon or a 
mackerel. . 

In old times the motto of to-day that 
“nothing is so successful as success ” 
was by no means universally held, and 
Polycrates the Samian was so uniformly 
fortunate that he himself began to fear 
that the gods did not love him. The wise 
Egyptian king Amasis persuaded him to 
propitiate Nemesis by making away with 
one of his most valued possessions, so 
he took the advice, and putting out to 
sea, threw into the gaping wave his beau- 
tiful emerald signet ring, engraved by 
Theodorus, the son of Telecles, a native 
of Samos. A fish of remarkable size 
snapped up the ring as it sank, and soon 
afterwards this fish being served up at 
the king’s table restored to him his ring. 
Amasis hearing of this last proof of Poly- 
crates’ inevitable good luck solemnly re- 
nounced his alliance. At last, however, 
fortune turned, and being taken prisoner 
by the Persians, Polycrates suffered death 
by impaling. In the life of Kentigern, 
related in the Acta Sanctorum, there is a 
legend of arecoveredring. A queen who 
had formed an improper attachment 
to a handsome soldier, gave him a ring. 
which had previously been given her by 
her lord. The king finding the soldier 
asleep with this ring on his hand, snatched 
it off and threw it into the river. He 
afterwards went to his wife to demand 
it, and she sent secretly to the soldier, 
who of course could not return it. She 
now sends in great terror to ask the as- 
sistance of the holy Kentigern, who knew 
the whole affair before, but-to help the 
queen he goes to the river Clyde, and 
having caught a salmon, takes from its 
stomach the missing ring, which he sends 
to her. She joyfully takes it to the king, 
who, thinking he had wronged her, swears 
he will be revenged upon her accusers, 
but she beseeches him to pardon them. 
As absolution for her sin, she confesses 
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it to Kentigern, and vows to be more 
careful of her conduct in future. 

Finger rings are mentioned in the first 
book of the Bible, and they appear to 
have been much worn by the Jews in all 
ages. The ladies of Palestine adorned 
their hands with glittering rings, and 
chiefly valued those which were set with 
rubies, emeralds, and chrysolites. 

Signet rings of gold, silver, and bronze 
were much worn by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and these were frequently engraved 
with representations of the sacred beetle 
or scarabeus. This insect was venerated 
in Egypt when alive, and was embalmed 
after death. It was worshipped both as 
the emblem of the sun and as the symbol 
of the world. The rings of the lower 
classes were usually made of ivory and 
blue porcelain. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson describes.a ring 
in the possession of a Frenchman at 
Cairo which was one of the largest he 
had ever seen. It contained twenty 
pounds’ worth of gold, and amongst other 
devices engraved ‘upon it was the name 
of a king, the successor of Amunoph III., 
who lived about 1400 B.c., and was known 
to the Greeks as Memnon. 

There is no reference to rings in Ho- 
mer, and they do not appear to have been 
introduced into Greece till a later age 
than his. The fashion, however, once 
set, spread fast, and in the time of Solon 
every freeman throughout Greece wore 
one signet ring either of gold, silver, or 
bronze. That statesman, to prevent coun- 
terfeits, made a law that no seal engraver 
was to keep in his possession the impres- 
sion of any seal ring that he had cut for 
acustomer. At a later period the Greeks 
used rings set with precious stones, and 
wore two or three at the same time. 
They were therefore considered as orna- 
ments, and their use extended to women, 
who wore them of ivory and amber. 
Demosthenes wore many rings, and he 
was stigmatized as unbecomingly vain 
for doing so in the troubled times of the 
state. The Spartans took a pride in 
wearing plain iron rings. 

The ancient Romans wore iron rings, 
and purists continued to wear them long 
after more precious metals were com- 
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monly used. Ambassadors wore gold 
rings as a part of their official dress, and 
afterwards the privilege was extended to 
senators, chief magistrates, and the eques- 
trian order, who were said to enjoy the 
jus annuliaurei, ‘The emperors assumed 
the right of granting this distinction, 
which was coveted as a sort of patent 
of nobility. In time, however, its value 
declined, and the Emperor Aurelian gave 
the right to all the soldiers of the Em- 
pire ; and in the reign of Justinian it had 
become so common that all citizens were 
entitled to it. 

The introduction of sculptured animals 
upon the signets of the Romans is said 
to have been derived from the sacred 
symbols of the Egyptians. Afterwards, 
when the practice of deifying princes and 
venerating heroes became general, por- 
traits of men took the place of the more 
ancient types; thus the figure of Har- 
pocrates was a fashionable device at 
Rome in the time of Pliny. Roman rings 
were massive and of immoderate size, 
and were consequently found by the ef- 
feminate to be too hot for summer wear, 
so that different kinds were introduced 
for the various seasons, — 


Charged with light summer rings his fingers 
sweat, 
Unable to support a gem of weight. 
Dryden’s “ Juvenal.” 


In times of sorrow the Roman changed 
his gold for iron rings ; and when he died 
his rings were often burnt with his corpse. 

Rings were placed upon the statues 
of the deities and heroes, and were put 
on or taken off according to the festival 
that was celebrated. Roman rings were 
often of great value, thus that of the Em- 
press Faustina is said to have cost the 
immense sum of £40,000, and that of 
Domitia the still larger amount of 
£60,000. 

The early Christians did not imitate 
the often indelicate symbols of the Ro- 
mans, but took devices connected with 
their faith for their rings, such as the 
dove, the anchor, fish, palm branch, &c. 
Ring making was an important branch of 
the goldsmith’s art in the Middle Ages, 
and a body of artists were called by the 
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French ameliers. Rich enamel in curious 
devices usurped for a time the place of 
gems, and the workmanship was often of 
the highest character, Benvenuto Cellini 
being the chief artist in bringing the art 
to its greatest perfection. 

In our own country rings have been 
worn byall the races that have succes- 
sively inhabited it. 

Lo! here is a red gold ring, 
With a rich stone ; 
The lady looked on that ring, 
It was a gift for a king. 
“Sir Degrevant.” (Zhornton Romances.) 


The old Celtic rings were usually of 
gold wire. Aildergoidgh, son of Muin- 
heamhoin, monarch of Ireland, who 
reigned 3070 A.M., is said to have been 
the first prince who introduced the wear- 
ing of gold rings in Ireland, which he 
bestowed upon persons of merit who 
excelled in knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. 

Fynes Moryson tells us in his “ Itin- 
erary” “that the English in great ex- 
cesse affect the wearing of jewels and 
diamond rings, scorning fo weare plaine 


gold rings or chaines of gold.” 
In one of Bishop Hall’s Satires we 
read : — 


Nor can good Myson wear on his left hand 
A signet ring of Bristol diamond ; 

But he must cut his glove to show his pride, 
That his trim jewel might be better spy’d. 


Modern rings owe all their beauty to 
their stones, for goldsmithery is no longer 
an art, and little attempt is made to ob- 
tain elegance of workmanship in the gold- 
work. Inthe seventeenth century sharp- 
ly-pointed pyramidal diamond rings were 
much used for writing names and verses 
on glass, and few of the wits and fops of 
the day were without one. 

Among the Jews the middle or little 
finger of the right hand was that upon 
which the ring was worn, and the signet 
was always upon the right hand, as ap- 
pears by the passage in Jeremiah, — “ As 
I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah, the 
son of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, were 
the signet upon my right hand, yet would 
I pluck thee thence.” Bishops, probably 
following Biblical precedent, wore their 
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official rings upon the right hand. This, 
however, was opposed to the practice of the 
Egyptians, who considered the fourth fin- 
ger of the left hand as the ring finger. 
Still they did not confine themselves to 
that finger, for there is a figure of a wo- 
man on a mummy case in the British Mu- 
seum in which the fingers and thumbs of 
both hands are covered with rings. 

Among the Romans plain rings were 
worn originally on either hand at option, 
but when gems and precious stones were 
added they were worn by preference on 
the left, and it was considered exceedingly 
effeminate to wear them on the right 
hand. At first only one ring was worn, 
then one on each finger, and, lastly, one 
on each joint. Charinus, according to 
Martial, wore sixty rings daily, or six on 
each finger, and did not take them off at 
night,sdut slept in them. This was an 
extreme case ; but rings were often worn 
on every finger and also on the thumbs. 
In Germany rings were frequently worn 
upon the joints,as was the Roman cus- 
tom. The wife of Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford (1450) is sculptured in Bromsgrove 
Church, Worcestershire, with a ring on 
every finger but the last one of the right 
hand. Massive thumb rings were sup- 
posed to tell of wealth and importance, 
and Falstaff declared that when young 
he could have crept into an alderman’s 
thumb ring. 

The annular finger is now always the 
fourth finger, counting the thumb as the 
first, and it is necessary to bear this in 
mind, for sometimes the mistake is made 
of counting from the forefinger. 

Rings have played an important part in 
the history of the world. They have 
been used by the king to unite him to 
his kingdom, by the bishop to his see, 
and the abbot to his monastery. Special 
interest attaches to the ring with which 
the Doge of Venice married the Adriatic 
on Ascension Day, when he addressed it 
in these words : — “ We espouse thee, O 
Sea! as a token of our perpetual domin- 
ion over thee” —a vaunt that has long 
been proved to be groundless. 

We will now, before proceeding fur- 
ther, stop to make note of a few historical 
rings. One of the most interesting that 
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has come down to our time is the signet 
ring of Mary Queen of Scots, now in safe 
keeping among the treasures of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Sir Henry Ellis was of 
opinion that this was Mary’s nuptial ring 
when she was married to Darnley, and 
that it affords the earliest instance of her 
bearing the royal arms of Scotland alone 
after having discarded the arms of 
France. When Dauphiness, she and her 
husband had quartered the arms of Eng- 
land, which gave great offence to Queen 
Elizabeth. Within the ring is a mono- 
gram formed of the letters M and A, 
which is of great historical interest, be- 
cause Sir Henry Ellis has pointed out 
that in a letter Hho Mary to Elizabeth, 
written just before her marriage, she used 
the same monogram, probably as a puzzle 
for the Queen of England and her Coun- 
cillor Burghley. The clue was, however, 
given to them when Darnley was created 
Duke of Albany. Another interesting 
ring is the one which Queen Elizabeth is 
supposed to have sent to the Earl of Es- 
sex, but which was never delivered to 
him. It is of gold, with the head of the 
queen cut on hard onyx, and it is now in 
the possession of the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, who is descended from Lady 
Frances Devereux, Essex’s daughter. 


Aubrey relates that Queen Elizabeth had 
a double ring, made with two diamonds, 
which formed a heart when joined. She 
kept one-half, and sent the other to Mary 
Queen of Scots, as a token of her con- 


stant friendship; but, as Aubrey adds, 
“ she cut off her head for all that.” Mary 
commissioned Beatoun to take back her 
ring to Elizabeth, when she determined 
to seek an asylum in England. Before 
dismissing the maiden queen we may 
mention that her coronation ring was filed 
off her finger a little before her death, on 
account of the flesh having grown over it. 

In 1765 a very beautiful and perfect 
gold ring was found by a workman among 
the ruins of the North Gate House, on 
Bedford Bridge, when that building was 
pulled down. In this prison the world- 
famed dreamer, John Bunyan, was con- 
fined, and there is little doubt that this 
was his ring. It bears his initials, F B., 
and is engraved with a death’s head, and 
the words “memento mori.” The ring 
was sold to Dr. Abbot, chaplain to the 
Duke of Bedford, and presented by him, 
in his last illness, to the Rev. G. H. Bower, 
perpetual curate of Elstow, where Bun- 
yan was born. 

In the Londesborough Collection is the 
identical ring which the Prince of Orange 
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(afterwards William ITI.) gave to the Prin- 
cess Mary. Itis made of gold, set with 
diamonds, and enamelled black. Outside 
is engraved “ Honz soit gui mal y pense,” 
and inside is the posy, “Je win and 
wear you ifI can.” Itis doubtful wheth- 
er this ring was presented before mar- 
riage or after; if the latter the motto 
may be understood as referring to Wil- 
liam’s design of contesting the crown of 
England with his wife’s father. 

The signet ring of Czsar Borgia was 
exhibited a few years ago at a meeting of 
the British Archeological Association, b 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. It is of gold, 
slightly enamelled, with the date 1503, 
and round the inside is the motto “ Fays 
cegue doys avien gue pourra.” A box 
dropped into the front,-having on it Bor- 
gia, in letters reversed, round which are 
the words “ Cor unum una via.” At the 
back is a slide, within which it is related 
he carried the poison he was in the habit 
of dropping into the wine of his unsus- 
pecting guests. Hannibal carried poison 
about with him in a ring, and when all 
his hopes were gone he swallowed the 
poison, and died. Pope Alexander VI. 
(Borgia) possessed a key-ring such as was 
used by the Romans, which contained 
poison. When he wished to get rid of an 
objectionable friend he gave him his ring 
to unlock a casket, and as the lock was a 
little hard to open the pin concealed 
within gave the fatal prick. Rings of the 
same kind of workmanship, but not with 
so deadly a design, have been common, 
and keys intended to open invaluable 
caskets were often attached to rings. In 
referring to these singularities, we ought 
not to omit the mention of a ring made 
with a watch in the boss, which could be 
so wound up that it would make a small . 
pin prick the person who wore it at any 
hour of the night he pleased. 

Ladies have always been ready to give 
up their valuables in times of national 
distress, but they have perhaps never 
been so nobly rewarded for their devo- 
tion as during the great war of Liberation 
in Germany. The ladies sent their jew- 
els and ornaments to the treasury for the 
public service, and they each received in 
return an iron ring, with the emphatic 
eulogy, “/ch gab Gold um Eisen” (\ gave 
gold for iron). 

We must now turn to the consideration 
of some official rings. Episcopal rings 
are of great antiquity, and the newly made 
bishop in the Roman Catholic Church is 
invested with a ring by which he is mar- 
ried to the Church, as a part of his con- 
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secration. In the romance of King 
Athelstan, printed in Hartshorne’s “ An- 
cient Metrical Tales,” the king says to 
the offending archbishop : — 


Lay down thy cros and thy staff, 
Thy myter and thy ryng that I thee gaff — 
Out of my land thou flee. 


In 1194 the fashion of the episcopal 
ring was settled by Pope Innocent IIL., 
who ordained that it should be of solid 
gold, and set witha precious stone, on 
which nothing was to be cut. The stones 
usually chosen were ruby, indicating 
glory, emerald for tranquillity and happi- 
ness, and crystal for simplicity and purity. 
These rings were usually signets, and 
were sometimes used for special objects ; 
thus in Spain and France the bishops 
sealed up with them the baptismal fonts 
from the beginning of Lent to Holy Sat- 
urday. ; 

Before the ring is conferred it is 
blessed, and the ceremonial of investiture 
takes place before the pastoral staff and 
mitre are received. If a new pope is al- 


ready a bishop, as is usually the case, he 
does not receive a ring, but if not one is 
presented to him with the usual formula. 
The ring was formerly worn on the index 
finger of 


the right hand when the bless- 
ing was given, and then changed to the 
annular finger at the celebration of mass. 
It is now always worn on the annular 
finger of the right hand. As the ring 
was made large enough to be worn over 
a glove, a guard ring was often necessary, 
to prevent it from falling off, when worn 
without one. 

The Pope’s seal ring is not worn by 
him, but has been used for sealing briefs 
apostolic from the fifteenth century. 
Prior to that period it was employed for 
the private letters of the popes. The 
ring of the fisherman, a signet ring of 
steel, isin the keeping of the cardinal 
chamberlain, or chancellor, and is broken 
with a golden hammer on the death of 
every pope, and a new one made for the 
new pope. The use of the ring was 
granted to cardinals about the twelfth 
century. A cardinal’s ring is set with 
sapphire, to denote the high priesthood, 
and is given when atitle is assigned to 
him. The gift, however, is not free, for 
the new prince of the Church has to pay 
a large fine on receivingit. The car- 
dinals wear their rings at all times, but 
on Good Friday they lay them aside, as 
a sign of the mourning in which the 
Church is placed for her spouse. It was 





the custom to bury the cardinal with his 
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ring on his finger, as was done with the 
king and other great men. When tombs 
have been opened the ring has’ usually 
been found upon the finger of the defunct. 
Thus it was with our Henry II., Richard 
II., and Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror ; and in France the body of 
Childeric was discovered with his regalia 
and coronation ring. Graves were some- 
times violated by robbers, in order to ob- 
tain the treasures within, and assaults 
were even made upon the corpse as it 
was carried to be buried. Most orna- 
ments have at different times come under 
the ban of the religious as vanities and 
snares, but rings have always been looked 
upon with favour by the Church. De- 
cade rings have sometimes been used in 
place of the ordinary rosary of beads. 
They were mostly made of ten, but some- 
times of more knobs. Ten knobs or 
bosses indicate the number of aves; 
eleven bosses, ten aves and a paternoster, 
the last being marked by a larger boss 
than the others. Twelve knobs were in- 
tended to express that the creed was to 
be repeated at the twelfth. Reliquary 
rings, in which some sacred relique was 
inclosed, were at one time in common 
use. 

To pass from the Church to the law we 
must not omit to mention the well-known 
serjeant’s ring. Every serjeant-at-law, 
on being sworn in, presents rings of pure 
gold, with a motto on them, to such per- 
sons as come to the inauguration feast, 
to the law officers, and certain other offi- 
cials of importance. The values of the 
various rings are proportioned to the 
rank of each recipient, and one of very 
large dimensions, with the motto in- 
scribed in enamel, is given to the sover- 
eign. On the admission of fourteen ser- 
jeants, in 1737, 1409 rings were given 
away, at a cost of £773, and besides this 
number there were others made for each 
serjeant’s own account, to be given awa 
to friends at the bar, attorneys, &c., whic 
came to more than all the rest of the ex- 
pense. Lists of the mottoes on many of 
these rings have been printed in “ Notes 
and Queries,” but as they are not of 
any great interest, we do not insert 
them here, merely mentioning Lord 
Brougham’s suggestion of a motto on a 
certain occasion. Some barristers that 
Brougham did not think much of wished 
to be made serjeants, and the ex-chancel- 
lor suggested that the most appropriate 
motto that could be found for their rings 
would be the old legal word “ scélicet.” 

Rings with punning devices or re- 
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buses, heraldic emblems, &c., engraved 
upon them, were introduced early in the 
fifteenth century, and-soon became very 
common. Inthe old newspaper, Mercu- 
vius Publicus, for November 29th, 1660, 
there is a curious and interesting story 
which illustrates our subject. On the 
disbanding of a certain regiment at the 
Restoration, the men were given a full 
week’s pay in addition to their arrears, 
when they all unanimously resolved to 
buy each man a ring with the week’s pay, 
the posy of which should be the Azug’s 
Gift. Certain stones were set in rings, 
with a special meaning in superstitious 
times, as we shall see further on, but in 
later days all kinds of stones have been 
used, to suit the varied fancy of the 
wearer. Giardinetti rings, of a floriated 
design, in which coloured stones repre- 
sented flowers were used at one time as 
keepers. At the commencement of the 
nineteenth century harlequin rings, which 
were set with several variously coloured 
stones, were fashionable. Swift, writing 
to Pope, respecting Curll and the “ Dun- 
ciad,” says :—‘“ Sir, you remind me of 
my Lord Bolingbroke’s ring, you have 
embalmed a gnat in amber ;” and Pope 
himself refers to this substance, which is 
one of the most ancient of ornaments, in 
ithe following lines : — 


(Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

‘Of hairs, or straws or dirt, or grubs or worms ; 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
.But wonder how the devil they got there. 


Rings, which are now looked on merely 
as ornaments, without meaning, except in 
the cases of the wedding and engaged 
rings, were formerly considered to be full 
of occult significance. Certain stones 
represented virtues, and others were 
famed for their magical value. The 
Poles believe that each month of the 
year is under the influence of a precious 
stone which exerts its power over the 
destiny of any person born during the 
period of its sway. It is therefore cus- 
tomary among friends and lovers to make 
reciprocal presents of trinkets orna- 
mented with the natal stones. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the stones peculiar to 
each month with their meanings : — 


sonaney. — Garnet : Constancy and Fidelity. 
ebruary. — Amethyst : Sincerity. 

March. — Bloodstone: Courage and Pres- 
ence of Mind. 

April. — Diamond: Innocence. 

May. — Emerald: Success in love. 

une. — Agate: Health and long life. 
July. — Cornelian: Contented Mind, 
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August. — Sardonyx: Conjugal felicity. 

Septensbes. — Chaposilen ‘Antidote ple 
madness. 

October. — Opal : Hope. 

November. — Topaz : Fidelity. 

December. — Turquoise : Prosperity. 


As might be expected in so fanciful a 
matter, the moral qualities attributed to 
the stones vary greatly according to dif- 
ferent authorities, and moreover, other 
gems than those mentioned above have 
been set apart as emblems of the different 
months. 

Rings, which were supposed to charm 
away all the ills of life, were once worn, 
and the Arabians have a book written ex- 
clusively on magic rings called “ Salcu- 
that.” The most wonderful of all these 
rings was that one, which is said to have 
been found in the belly of a fish, and was 
transferred in regular succession from 
Jared, the father of Enoch, to Solomon. 
This ring of Solomon’s was that with 
which refractory Gins were sealed up in 
jars before they were thrown into the sea, 
as we read in the “Arabian Nights.” 
The ring of Gyges, king of Lybia, was 
also of great note. He is said to have 
found it in a grave, and when he wore it 
with the stone turned inwards, he was 
rendered invisible to human eyes. Many 
other rings, however, have been supposed 
to possess the same power as that of 
Gyges, and it was a belief in the Middle 
Ages that rings with certain cabalistic 
words upon them rendered their wearers 
invisible. 

Rings were used among many different 
nations as charms and talismans against 
the evil eye and demons, against debility, 
the power of the flames, and most of 
the ills inherent tohuman nature. Some- 
times the virtue existed in the stone, 
and sometimes in the device or inscrip- 
tion or magical letters engraved upon 
them. 

Magic rings made of wood, bone, or 
other cheap material were manufactured 
in large numbers at Athens, and gifted 
with whatever charm was required by the 
purchaser. Execetus, the tyrant of the 
Phocians, carried about with him two 
rings, which he struck together to divine 
by the sound emitted what he had to do 
or what was to happen to him. 

The Gnostics engraved gems with 
mystic figures, all of which were supposed 
to have their value. The word Anani- 
zapta was a favourite inscription, and the 
names of the three kings of Cologne, or 
the wise men of the East, viz., Fasper, 
Melchior, and Baltazar were used as a 
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powerful charm. Reynard the fox boasts 
of the virtues of the ring he possessed 
with the three names that Seth brought 
out of Paradise when he gave his father 
Adam the oil of mercy, and tells how, 
whoever bears these three names, shall 
never be hurt by thunder or lightning, 
nor by witchcraft, nor be tempted to sin, 
nor catch cold, though he lay three win- 
ters’ nights in the fields in the snow, 
frost, and storm. 

Devotional rings, with the names of 
Jesus, Maria, and Joseph engraved on 
them, were used as a preservative against 
the plague. The various figures engraved 
on rings all had their hidden meaning. 
Thus Pegasus or Bellerophon was good 
for warriors, as it gave them boldness and 
swiftness in flight. Orion made the 
wearer victorious in war, and Mercury 
gave wisdom and persuasion. The repre- 
sentation of St. Christopher was an amu- 
let against sudden death, particularly b 
drowning, and that of Andromeda concil- 
jated love between man and woman. 
Hercules strangling the Nemean lion 
cured the colic, and protected the com- 
batant who wore it. 

A copper ring with the figure of a lion, 
a crescent, and a star worn upon the 
fourth finger, was considered to be a cure 
for the stone. A dog anda lion together 
preserved the wearer from dropsy or 
pestilence, and the hare was a defence 
against the devil. 

A figure of the imaginary cockatrice 
was worn as a talisman against the evil 
eye. This creature was supposed to be 
produced from a cock’s egg, and is de- 
scribed by Sir Thomas Browne in his 
“Vulgar Errors ” as having “ legs, wings, 
a serpentine and winding tail, and a crest 
or comb somewhat like a cock.” Its eye 
was so deadly as to kill by a look :— 


Say thou but “TI,” [aye] 
And that bare vowel “I” shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 2. 


In the Londesborough collection is a 
very remarkable ring, on which is repre- 
sented a toad swallowing a serpent, which 
illustrates an old superstition. There is 
a proverb that “a serpent to become a 
dragon must eat a serpent,” and the same 
metamorphosis was supposed to take 
place with other crawling creatures, as 
appears in many allusions in the poets, 
so that this toad may be expected to turn 
into a dragon. 

Rings composed of different substances 
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have been commonly employed for super- 
stitious purposes. Thus rings of gold 
were thought to cure St. Anthony’s fire ; 
and Marcellus, a physician who lived in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, directed the 
patient afflicted with pain in the side to 
wear a ring of pure gold, inscribed with 
Greek letters, on a Thursday at the de- 
crease of the moon. The ring was to be 
worn on the right hand if the pain was in 
the left side, and on the left hand if the 
pain was in the right side. 

Brand acquaints us that in Berkshire a 
ring, made from a piece of silver collected 
at the Communion, is a cure for convul- 
sions and fits of all kinds. If collected 
on Easter Sunday, its efficacy is greatly 
increased. A silver ring made of five 
sixpences collected from five different 
bachelors, to be conveyed by the hands 
of a smith, who is a bachelor, will cure 
fits. None of the persons who give the 
sixpences are to know for what purpose 
they are collected. A ring made from 
silver contributed by twelve young wo- 
men, constantly worn on one of the fin- 

ers, cures epilepsy. Trallian, in the 
ourth century, cured the colic with the 
help of an octangular ring of iron on which 
eight words were engraven, and by com- 
manding the bile to take possession of an . 
unfortunate lark. 

Rings made from the chains of crim 
nals and iron taken from a gallows were 
once in great repute for curing divers 
diseases. In Devonshire, rings were 
made of three nails or screws that had 
been used to fasten a coffin, or had been 
dug up out of a churchyard. Lead mixed 
with quicksilver was used as a preserva- 
tive against headache. Rings were some- 
times made to enclose a herb famed for 
healing virtues which was cut at certain 
times ; and Josephus relates that a man 
drew devils out of those possessed by 
putting a ring, containing a root men- 
tioned by Solomon, to the nostrils of the 
demoniac. 

Most precious stones were formerly 
supposed to be endowed with medicinal 
properties and virtues, and among them 
jasper took the leadin value, Galen him 
self vouching for its admirable qualities 
from his own. ample experience. It cured 
fevers and dropsies, stopped hzemor- 
rhages, baffled the effects of witchcraft, 
and promoted parturition. Emerald jas- 
per was pre-eminent in these qualities, 
and, moreover, insured chastity and com 
tinence to the wearer, on which account 
ecclesiastics wore emerald rings. 

In T. Cutwode’s “Caltha Poetarum ; 
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or, the Bumble Bee” (1599) is the follow- 
ing reference to this quality : — 


She ties a necklace underneath her chin 

Of jasper, diamond, and of topasie : 

And with an emerald hangs she on a ring 
That keepes just reckoning of our chastitie. 
And therefore, ladies, it behoves you well 
To walk full warily, when stones will tell. 


A jasper ring, with a runic inscription 
translated as 


Raise us from dust we pray to thee ; 
From pestilence oh set us free, 
Although the grave unwilling be, 


was exhibited before the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1824. The runes used for 
magical and supernatural purposes are 
known by the general appellation of Ram- 
runes, that is strong or bitter runes, and 
in a learned paper by Francis Douce 
(“ Archzologia,” vol. xxi.), they are classed 
as follows : — 


1. Malrunes used in considering and re- 
venging injuries. 

2. Sigrunes gave victory in all controversies 
to those who used them. 

3. Limrunes, when marked on the bark or 
leaves of trees that inclined to the south, 
cured diseases. 

4. Brunrunes, or fountain runes, used to in- 
sure safety at sea to men and property. 

5. Hug or hogrunes were runes of the mind, 
and made their user excel all his companions 
in mental vigour. 

6. Biargrunes used to protect lying-in wo- 
men. 

7. Swartrunes used in practising the black 
art. 

8. Willurunes or deceitful letters. 

g. Klaprunes were not written, but made by 
motions. 

10. Trollrunes or devil letters were used for 
divination or enchantment. 

11. Alrunes or alerunes destroyed the allure- 
ments or deceits of strange women. 


The turquoise or Turkish stone was 
supposed to have many and various good 
qualities that made it second only to 
jasper in popular estimation. Shylock’s 
ring that he would not have lost “for a 
wilderness of monkies” was a turquoise. 
This stone was believed to strengthen 
the sight and spirits of the wearer, to 
take away all enmity, and reconcile man 
and wife, and to move when any peril was 
about to fall upon the wearer. This last 
quality is alluded to in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Sejanus ” — 


And true as turkoise in the dear Lord’s ring 
Look well or ill with him. 


And also by Dr. Donne — 
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A compassionate turquoise that doth tell 
By looking pale the wearer is not well. 


However, the most wonderful virtue of 
all was that it protected its wearer from 
injury from falls, so that however serious 
the danger the stone only broke, and the 
wearer escaped unhurt. Anselmus de 
Boot or Boethius, in his work on “ Pre- 
cious Stones ” (1609), gives a circumstan- 
tial account of his own escapes from falls 
due to his wearing a turquoise ring. 

The toadstone, also known as crapau- 
dine and batrachites, was considered in 
old times as an amulet of the greatest 
power. It was a sovereign remedy for 
many disorders, and was sometimes lent 
to the sick, but only on a bond for its 
safe return, in which its value was rated 
at a very large amount. Joanna Baillie 
writing to Sir Walter Scott in 1812, tells 
him of a toadstone ring which was re- 
peatedly borrowed from her mother as a 
protection to new-born children and their 
mothers from the power of the fairies. 
In Ben Jonson’s “ Fox,” (Act 2, scene 3), 
a ring of this kind is referred to : — 


Or were you enamour’d on his copper rings, 
His saffron jewel, with toadstone in’t ! 


The toadstone was set open in a ring 
so that it should touch the finger, as one 
of its chief virtues was to burn the skin 
at the very presence of poison. It was 
of old supposed to be found in the heads 
of old toads, a belief which Shakespeare 
refers to in one of his most admired pas- 
sages — 

Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 


The credulous Lupton gives directions 
how to obtain the stone. He says an 
overgrown toad must be put into an 
earthen pot and placed in an ant’s hil- 
lock, when the ants will eat up the toad, 
and the stone will be left in the pot. 
This, he adds, “has often been proved.” 
To know whether a toadstone is true or 
not, Lupton says you must hold it before 
a toad so that he may see it. If it be 
good the toad will leap towards it, and 
make as though he would snatch it from 
you, “for he envieth so much that a man 
should have that stone.” These were 
the chief favourites of our ancestors, but 
many other stones and gems were highly 
prized for their qualities besides these 
three, thus agate rendered athletes in- 
vincible, cured the sick, and enabled its 
wearer to gain the love of all women. Am- 
ber was good against poison, and it is 
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stlll prized for its electrical qualities, 
qualities which take their name from it. 
Amethyst was an antidote against drunk- 
enness, and if the sun or moon was en- 
graven upon it, it was a charm against 
witchcraft. Bloodstone checked bleed- 
ing at the nose, if the words “ sanguis 
mane in te” were repeated three times 
on application. According to Monardes, 
a Spanish physician of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Indians of New Spain valued it 
for this property. Carbuncle emitted 
native light, and Martius, in “ Titus An- 
dronicus,” when he falls into a dark pit, 
discovers the body of Bassanius by the 
light of the jewel on the dead man’s 
hand. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
Which like a taper in some monument 

Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of this pit : 

So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus, 
When he by night lay bath’d in maiden blood. 


Coral hindered the delusions of the 
devil. Crystal clouded if evil was about 
to happen to the wearer, and it was for- 
merly much used by fortune-tellers. Dia- 
mond was an antidote against all poisons. 
Opal sharpened the sight of its possessor, 
and clouded the eyes of those who stood 


about him. Ruby changed its colour if 
any calamity was about to happen to the 


wearer of it. Wolfgang Gabelchow re- 
lates the following instance of this prop- 
erty: — 


On December 5, 1600, as I was travelling 
from Stuttgard to Calloa, in company with 
my beloved wife Catharine Adelmann, of 
pious memory, I observed most distinctly 
during the journey that a very fine ruby, her 
gift, which I wore set in a ring upon my fin- 
ger, had lost once or twice almost all its 
splendid colour, and had put on obscurity in 
place of splendour, and darkness in the place 
of light, the which blackness and dulness 
lasted not for one or two days only, but 
several : so that being above measure alarmed, 
I took the ring off my finger and locked it up 
in my trunk. Wherefore I repeatedly warned 
my wife that some grievous misfortune was 
impending over either her or myself, as I had 
inferred from the change of colour in my 
ruby. Nor was I deceived in my forebodings, 


inasmuch as within a few days she was taken | J 


with a mortal sickness that never left her till 
her death. After her decease indeed, its 
former brilliant colour again returned sponta- 
neously to my ruby. 

Sapphire possessed the same virtue as 
the bloodstone of checking bleeding at 
the nose. Topaz cured and prevented 
lunacy, increased riches, assuaged anger 
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and sorrow, and averted sudden death. 
When such blessings as these were sup- 
posed to fall to the lot of the possessor of 
one of these precious stones, who can be 
susprised at the value set upon them ? 
The old Greek poem on “ Gems,” which 
goes by the name of Orpheus, contains a 
full account of the magical qualities of 
stones, and the ring mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passage from “Sir Percival of 
Galles ” (Thornton Romances) must have 
been set with one of the jewels we have 
enumerated above — 


Siche a vertue es in the stane, 

In alle this werlde wote I nane 
Siche stone in a rynge ; 

A mane that had it in were [war] 

One his body for to bere, 

Ther schold no dyntys hym dere 
Ne to dethe brynge. 


Other things besides precious stones 
were of old supposed to possess curative 
virtues, thus a ring made from the hoof 
of an elk was held to protect the wearer 
from epilepsy, and Michaelis, a physician 
at Leipsic, pretended to cure all diseases 
with aring made of the tooth of a sea- 
horse. Sir Christopher Hatton sent a 
ring to Queen Elizabeth to protect her 
from all infectious airs, which was not to 
be worn on her finger, but to be placed 
in her bosom — “ the chaste nest of pure 
constancy.” 

We do not always look for wisdom in 
the rulers of the éarth, and therefore need 
not be surprised that a superstitious ob- 
servance was upheld by the kings of Eng- 
land. Similar to the curious practice of 
touching for the king’s evil was that of 
hallowing cramp rings. Every Good Fri- 
day the king hallowed with much ceremo- 
ny certain rings, the wearers of which 
were saved from the falling sickness. 
The practice took its origin from a ring 
long preserved with great veneration in 
Westminster Abbey, which was supposed 
to have great efficacy against the cramp 
and falling sickness, when touched by 
those who were afflicted by either of 
those disorders. The ring was reported 
to have been brought to Edward the Con- 
fessor by some persons coming from 
erusalem, and to have been the same 
that he had long before given privately to 
a poor man who had asked alms of him 
for the love he bore to St. John the Evan- 
gelist. In the “Liber Niger Domus Re- 
gis Edw. IV.” is the following entry :— 
“Item to the kynge’s offerings to the 
crosse on Good Friday out from the 
countyng-house for medycinable rings of 
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rold and sylver delyvered to the jewel 
ouse xxvs.” The practice was discon- 
tinued by Edward VI., but in the previ- 
ous reign Anne Boleyn sent some rings 
to a Mr. Stephens, with the following 
letter: —“‘Mr. Stephens, I send you 
here cramp rings for you and Mr. Greg- 
_ory and Mr. Peter, praying you to dis- 
tribute them as you think best.” Gal- 
vanic rings are still worn, and are be- 
lieved to cure rheumatism. 

We need only mention in passing such 
rings as were used for scientific and prac- 
tical purposes, viz., meridian, solar, and 
astronomical rings, and at once treat of 
those which are connected with the af- 
fections. Inscriptions upon rings are now 
comparatively rare, but in old times they 
were common. It is supposed that the 
fashion of having mottoes, or “ reasons ” 
as they were called, was of Roman origin, 
for the young Romans gave rings to their 
lady-loves with mottoes ‘cut on gems, 
such as “Remember,” ‘Good luck to 
you,” “Love me, and I will love thee.” 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the posy was inscribed on the outside of 
the ring, and in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was placed inside. In 
the year 1624 little book was published 
with the following title: — “Love’s gar- 
land; or posies for rings, handkerchiefs, 
and gloves, and such pretty tokens that 
lovers send their loves.” Some of these 
mottoes have become pretty well hack- 
neyed in the course of years, thus the Rev. 
Giles Moore notes in his journal under the 
date 1673-4, “ Bought for Ann Brett a 
gold ring, this being the posy — ‘ When 
this you see remember me.’” In some 
cases instead of words the stones are made 
to tell the posy by means of acrostics, thus 
to obtain Love the following arrangement 
is made — 


L apis lazuli, 

O pal, 

V erde antique, 
E merald ; 


and for Love me, malachite and another 
emerald are added. 

For the words Dearest and Regard the 
stones are arranged as follows : — 


D iamond, 
E merald, 
A methyst, 
R uby, 

E merald, 
S apphire, 
T opaz. 
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At the time of O’Connell’s agitation in 
Ireland rings and brooches were set with 
the word Repeal thus : — 


A methyst, 
L apis lazuli. 


In one of these rings belonging toa 
gentleman the lapis lazuli dropped out, 
and he took it to a working jeweller in 
Cork to be repaired. When he got it 
back, however, he found topaz in place of 
the lapis lazuli, and therefore he told the 
workman a mistake had been made. 
“ No mistake,” answered the jeweller, 
“it was Repeal; let us repeat, and we 
may have it yet.” 

Names are sometimes represented on 
rings by the same means ; and the Prince 
of Wales on his marriage to the Princess 
Alexandra gave her as a keeper one with 
the stones set so as to represent his fa- 
miliar name of Bertie, as follows : — 


Beryl, 

E merald, 
R uby, 

T urquoise, 
I acinth, 

E merald. 


The French have precious stones for 
all the alphabet with the exception of f, 
k, q, y, and z, and they obtain the words 
Souvenir and Amitié by the following 
means — 


S aphir or sardoine, 

O nux or opale, 

U raine, 

V ermeille, 

E meraude, 

N atralithe, 

I ris, 

R ubis or rose diamant. 
A méthiste or aigue-marine, 
M alachite, 

I ris, 

T urquoise or topaze, 
I ris, 

E meraude, 

The fyancel or wedding ring is sup- 
posed to have originated at Rome, where 
it was usually given at the betrothal as a 
pledge of the engagement, and its primi- 
tive form was that of a signet or seal ring. 
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The practice of the wife wearing the be- 
trothed ring after marriage, and the hus- 
band the wedding ring, has been a com- 
mon one in Germany. The betrothed 
and wedding rings of Luther have been 
preserved safely in his native country. 
The first is of gold elaborately worked 
with the various symbols of the Passion 
of the crucified Saviour, as the spear, the 
hyssop, the rod of reeds, the dice, &c., 
and the whole is surmounted with a ruby, 
the emblem of exalted love. Inside are 
the names of the betrothed pair, and the 
date of the marriage (Der 13 Funit, 1525). 
This ring was presented by Luther to 
Catharine Boren at the betrothal, and was 
worn by her then and after the marriage. 
The workmanship is very elegant, and it 
has been supposed that it was designed 
by the great reformer’s friend Lucas 
Cranach, but the design was by no means 
an uncommon one. A gold ring was 
found in Coventry Park, near the Town 
Hall, in the autumn of 1802, by a person 
digging potatoes, on which was repre- 
sented the Saviour rising from the sepul- 
chre with the hammer, ladder, sponge, 
and other emblems of his passion by him. 
Five wounds were shown, which repre- 
sented the wells of everlasting life, of 
mercy, pity, grace, and comfort. This 
was an amulet, and inside were inscribed 
the names of the three kings of Cologne. 
The wounds of Christ were often en- 
graved upon rings, and Sir E. Shaw, al- 
derman and goldsmith, directed by his 
will (c¢vca 1487) that sixteen rings should 
be made of fine gold with representations 
of the wells of pity, mercy, and everlast- 
ing life, and given to his friends. 

The interchanging of rings was a prom- 
inent feature of the ancient betrothing 
ceremony, but appears not to have taken 
place at the marriage. When Proteus 
leaves Juliain the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” the lovers exchange rings — 


Julia. —If you turn not, you will return the 
sooner ; : 
Keep this in remembrance of thy Julia’s sake. 


(Gives him a ring. 
Proteus. — Why then we'll make exchange ; 


here take you this. 
(Gives her another.) 


In betrothals it was a common custom 
for lovers to break a piece of gold, and 
for each party to keep half; sometimes a 
ring was broken. 


A ring of pure gold she from her finger took, 
And just in the middle the same then she 
broke: 


fede or two hands clasped. 
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Quoth she, as a token of love you this take, 
And this as a pledge I will keep for your sake. 
Exeter Garland. 


Among the Italians of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries it was usual for ladies 
to give their lovers rings which contained 
their portraits, and were made with the 
It was usual 
also for lovers to wear the rings given to 
them by their mistresses on holidays, as 
we find in “ England’s Helicon ” (1600) — 

My songs they be of Cinthia’s prayse, 
I weare her-rings on holly-dayes. 


Bassanio and Gratiano give the rings 
which they received respectively from 
Portia and Nerissa to the young doctor 
and his clerk after the..discomfiture of 
Shylock, although Portia had said — 


This a these servants, and this same my- 
sel 

Are yours ‘my lord : I = them with this ring : 

Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 

Let it presage the ruin of an love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 


And Bassanio had answered — 


When this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from 
hence : 
O then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead ! 


Imogen gives her husband Posthumus 
a ring when they part, and he gives her 
a bracelet in exchange. “ Although,” 
he says, “my ring I hold dear as my fin- 
ger, ’tis partof it;” yet he gives it up to 
lachimo to test the virtue of his wife. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Cupid’s Re- 
venge,” a lady describes a man’s presents 
to his mistress — 


Given earrings we will wear ! 
Bracelets of our lover’s hair, 

Which they on our arms shall twist, 
With their names carv’d on our wrist. 


Sometimes the man gave a ring to his 
lady. In Davison’s “ Rhapsody” (1611) 
there is a sonnet from one who sent his 
mistress a gold ring with the posy “ pure 
and endless ;” and when Richard III. 


)| brings his rapid wooing to a conclusion, 


he gives Lady Anne a ring, saying : — 
Look how this ring encompasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast encompasseth my poor 


heart ; 
Wear both them, for both of them are thine. 


In Spain the gift of a ring is looked 
upon as a promise of marriage, and is 
considered sufficient proof to enable a 
girl to claim her husband. In the fif- 
teenth century love rings occur with the 
orpine (Zedephium), commonly called Mid- 
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summer men, engraved upon them, a de- 
vice which was chosen because the bend- 
ing leaves of that plant are presumed to 
prognosticate whether love was true or 
false. It was used for love divination 
late into the last century. 

The gimmal, jimmal, gimbal, or gim- 
mon ring, was a pretty invention which 
continued a favourite for many years. 
It was a twin or double ring, and took its 
name from the word gemelli. Sometimes 
it was formed of three pieces of gold 
wire and even four occasionally, in the 
latter case the result was a puzzle ring. 


Thou sent’st to me a true-love knot ; but I 
Return a ring of 7imma/s, to impl 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye. 

. Herrick. 


At first it was a simple love token, but 
afterwards was converted into a ring of 
affiance; the lover putting his finger 
through one of the hoops and his mis- 
tress hers through the other — 


A curious artist wrought ’em 
With joints so close as not to be perceiv’d ; 
Yet are they both each other’s counterpart ; 
Her part had Yuan inscrib’d and his had 
Zayda 
(You know those names were theirs) : and in 
the midst 
A heart divided in two halves was plac’d. 
Now if the rivets of those rings inclosed 
Fit not each other, I have forg’d this lye : 
But if they join, you must forever part. 
Dryden’s “ Don Sebastian.” 


Mr. Crofton Croker in his privately- 
printed catalogue of Lady Londesbor- 
ough’s collection, describes and figures 
a very interesting jimmal ring, consist- 
ing of three rings, which separate and 
turn on a pivot. The two outer ones 
were united by two clasped hands which 
concealed two united hearts upon the 
middle one, which was toothed at the 
edge. The following is the account given 
of the use to which the ring had been 
put: — 

There can be little doubt from the speci- 
mens which have come under observation, 
that it had been used as a betrothing ring b 
an officer of the king’s German legion with 
some Irish lady, and that the notched ring 
was retained a some confidential female 
friend, who was present as a witness at the 
betrothal ceremony — usually one of the most 
solemn and private character — and at which, 
over the Holy Bible, placed before the wit- 
ness, both the man and the woman broke 
away the upper and lower rings from the cen- 
tre one, which was held by the intermediate 
person. It would appear that the parties were 
subsequently married ; when it was usual, as a 
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proof that their pledges had been fulfilled, to 
return to the witness or witnesses to their 
contract the two rings which the betrothed 
had respectively worn until married, and thus 
the three rings, which had been separated, 
became reunited as in the present instance, _ 


St. Martin’s rings, which were fair to 
the eye, although only brass or copper 
within, were frequently given as presents 
to girls by their sweethearts. They are 
often referred to in old English literature 
to point a moral; thus in Plaine Perce- 
vall, the Peace Maker of England (15869), 
we read “I doubt whether all be gold 
that glisteneth, sith St. Martin’s rings 
be but copper within, though they be gilt 
without, says the goldsmith;” and in 
Braithwaite’s “ Whimzies” (1631), they 
are mentioned with counterfeit bracelets 
as “commodities of infinite consequence.” 
“ They will pass for current at a may-pole, 
and purchase a favour from their Maid 
Marian.” The name originated from the 
very extensive franchises and immunities 
which were enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the precincts of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The gilding and 
silvering of rings made of copper or lat- 
ten was prohibited by statute 5 Hen. iv. 
c. 13, under a heavy penalty, and in con- 
sequence the “ disloyal artificers,” against 
whom the enactment was made, appear 
to have taken refuge in the hallowed dis- 
trict. By another statute (3 Edw. iv. c. 4) 
it was declared unlawful to import rings 
of gilded copper or latten, but the Act 
was not to be prejudicial or hurtful to an 
persons living in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
In the same reign the like reservation of 
the rights of the dean of St. Martin’s and 
his colony of outlaws was made. And 
thus it was that St. Martin’s rings ob- 
tained their name. 

The supposed heathen origin of the 
marriage ring well-nigh caused its aboli- 
tion during the time of the Common- 
wealth, as Butler tells us in “ Hudi- 
bras” — 


Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring 
With which the unsanctified bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb. 


Wedding rings, however, have been 
supposed by some to have been worn by 
the Jews prior to Christian times, but 
Selden says that they were only used 
when the Jews found them prevalent 
around them. About the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, Hebrew be- 


trothal rings, called mausselauf (a word 
which, freely translated, means joy be with 
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you, or good luck to you), were common 
among the German Jews. They were 
usually surmounted with a small house, 
temple, or tabernacle, by way of bezel. 
Whatever may have been the origin 
of the wedding ring, the church took 
care that it should be considered a holy 
thing. The “Doctrine of the Masse 
Booke” (1554) contains a form for “the 
halowing of the woman’s ring at wed- 
ding,” in which are the following prayers : 


Thou maker and conserver of mankind, 
gever of spiritual grace and graunter of eter- 
nal salvation, Lord send thy blessing upon 
this ring, that she which shall weare it, maye 
be armed wyth the vertue of heavenly defence, 
and that it maye profit her to eternal salva- 
tion thorowe Christ, &c. 


Halow thou Lord this ring which we blesse 
in thy holye name: that what woman soever 
shall weare it may stand fast in thy peace, and 
continue in thy wyl and live and grow and 
waxe old in thy love, &c. 


Holy water was then to be sprinkled upon 
the ring. 

In the Hereford, York, and Salisbury 
missals directions are given at the mar- 
riage for the ring to be put first on the 
thumb, after on the second finger, then 
on the third, and lastly on the fourth fin- 
ger. The rubric still ordains the fourth 
finger, because it is the ring finger; and 
the left hand is chosen, it is said, because 
the wife is in subjection to her husband, 
but this is doubtful. Itis true that offi- 
cial rings are worn on the right hand, but 
the left hand has more usually been the 
favourite one for rings, probably because 
it is less used than the right. 

In many parts of the Continent wed- 
ding rings are worn by husbands as well 
as by wives. The wedding ring worn by 
Luther, to which we have previously re- 
ferred, was a gimmal, and consisted of 
two perfect rings. On one hoop was set 
a diamond, as the emblem of power, dura- 
tion, and fidelity, and on the other a ruby, 
for exalted love. On the mounting of 
the diamond were engraved Luther’s ini- 
tials, and on that of the ruby his wife’s, so 
that when the two parts were joined the 
letters came close together. The motto 
within was “‘ Was Gott zusammen fiiget 
soll kein mensch scheiden” (What God 
doth join, no man shall part). 

Formerly widows wore their ring on the 
thumb as an emblem of widowhood, and 
we find the following trick mentioned in 
the Spectator — 


It is common enough for a stale virgin to 
set up a shop in a place where she is not 
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known, where the large thumb ring supposed 
to be given her by her husband quickly recom- 
mends her to some wealthy neighbour, who 
takes a liking to the jolly widow that would 
have overlooked the veritable spinster. 


The old wedding ring usually had its 
motto, which was often pretty and appro- 
priate. We will set down a few of these 
posies that were once common — 


Let lyking laste. 

As God decreed so we agreed. 
Knit in one by Christ alone. 

In Christ and thee my comfort be. 
First love Christ that died for thee, 
Next to him love none but me. 

Let us share in joy and care. 
United hearts death only parts. 

A faithful wife preserveth life. 
This and the giver are thine forever. 
This hath alloy, my love is pure. 
The diamond is within. 

T’ll win and wear you. 

I like my choice. 

Love and live happily. 


The wedding ring of St. Louis, of 
France, was set with a sapphire intaglio 
of the Crucifixion, and bore on the hoop 
the motto, “ Dehors cet anel, pourrions 
avoiramour.” Anne of Cleves’ posy was 
“God sende me wel to kepe.” Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, ¢emp. Hen- 
ry VI., had three daughters, who all mar- 
ried noblemen. Margaret’s husband was 
John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and the 
motto of her wedding ring, “ Til deithe 
depart.” Alianour married Edmund, 
Duke of Somerset, and her motto was 
“ Never newe.” Elizabeth married Lord 
Latimer, and hers was “Til my live’s 
end.” An old Earl of Hertford’s wed- 
ding ring consisted of five links, the four 
inner ones containing the following posies 
of the earl’s own making — 


As circles five by art compact shows but one 
ring in sight, 

So trust united faithful mindes with knott of 
secret might ; 

Whose force to break no right but greedie 
Death possesseth power, 

As time and sequels well shall prove. My 
ringe can say no more, 


Lady Cathcart on marrying her fourth 
husband, Hugh Maguire, in 1713, had the 
following posy inscribed on her wedding 
ring — 

If I survive, 
I will have five. 
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Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1753, married four wives, and being of 
the same mind with Lady Cathcart he 
selected a like motto for his fourth wife’s 
ring, viz.— 


If I survive, 
I'll make them five. 


The community of fishermen inhabiting 
the Claddagh at Galway rarely intermarry 
with other than their own people. The 
wedding ring is an heirloom in a family, 
and is regularly transferred from the 
mother to the daughter who is first mar- 
ried, and so passes to her descendants. 
Many of those still worn are very old. 

The women of the gipsy tribes wear 
plain massive gold wedding rings, which 
are occasionally pawned by their possess- 
or when in want of money, but in most 
cases are scrupulously redeemed. Man 
superstitions are associated with the wed- 
ding ring, and some of them still linger 
on. It was once a widely-spread belief 
that a special nerve or artery stretched 
forth from the heart to the ring finger, 
and it is not a little remarkable that this 
notion is derived from Egypt, so that the 
wedding ring of to-day is placed upon a 
particular finger because many centuries 


ago an Egyptian appropriated that as the 
ring finger, from some supposed virtue 


that existed in it. Macrobius writes that 
those Egyptian priests who were prophets 
when engaged in the temple near the 
altars of the gods moistened the ring fin- 
ger of the left hand (which was that next 
to the smallest) with various sweet oint- 
ments, in the belief that a certain nerve 
communicated with it from the heart. 

It has been thought that the wedding 
ring possesses certain curative powers ; 
thus, it is believed that a stye in the eye 
will soon disappear after being rubbed 
with the “ plain gold ring.” Most women 
are very loth to take off their wedding 
ring, and it seldom, if ever, is allowed to 
leave the finger. Its loss is thought to 
be an evil portent of some importance. In 
Sir John Bramston’s autobiography (1631) 
it is related that his stepmother dropped 
her ring off her finger into the sea near 
the shore when she pulled off her glove. 
She would not go home without her ring, 
“It being the most unfortunate that could 
befal any one to lose the wedding ring,” 
and after a general search the seekers 
were rewarded with success. 

Among Moore’s juvenile poems will be 
found a tale called the “ Ring,” which 
is a version of an old and widely-spread 
German legend. A young knight who is 
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about to be married to a beautiful girl 
places the wedding ring on the finger of 
a statue, thinking it to be a place of 
safety. When he comes for it the mar- 
ble finger has turned up, and he is unable 
to get his ring off. He comes again to 
break the finger off and release the ring, 
when he finds the finger open, but the 
ring gone. He isin dismay, but obtains 
a new ring, with which he is married. At 
night, however, a spectre cold, like the 
marble statue, comes between the bride 
and bridegroom. The former cannot see, 
but the latter sees it, feels it, and hears 
it speak these words — 


Husband, husband, I’ve the ring 
Thou gav’st to-day to me ; 

And thou’rt to me forever wed, 
As I am wed to thee ! 


At daybreak the spectre departs, but 
comes again each night, until, with the 
assistance of an old monk, the knight 
goes toa place where four roads meet, 
and obtains his ring again. 

Still, in spite of these notions, the gold 
wedding ring is by no means an indis- 
pensable part of the marriage ceremony, 
for curtain rings, church keys, and rings 
made from gloves, or leather of any kind 
have been used as a substitute. 

Marrying with arush ring was practised 
by designing men to deceive their mis- 
tresses, and on account of this abuse the 
practice is strictly prohitited by the con- 
stitutions of Richard, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, in 1217. 


And whilst they sport and dance, the love-sick 
swains 
Compose rush rings and myrtleberry chains, 
Quarles’ “ Shepheard’s Oracles,” 1646. 


In Greene’s “ Menaphon” is the fol- 
lowing reference to rush tings : “’Twasa 
good world when such simplicitie was 
used, saye the olde women of our time, 
when a ring of a rush would tye as much 
love together as a gimmon of gold ;” 
and Douce refers Shakespeare’s expres- 
sion, “ Tib’s rush for Tom’s forefinger,” 
to this custom. 

There is another ring which is not so 
well known now, but which was poe 
common in the fourteenth and fifteent 
centuries. It was a frequent custom in 
the middle ages for widows to take a vow 
of chastity or perpetual widowhood, in 
token of which they received a peculiar 
robe and ring. Eleanor, third daughter 
of King John and widow of William 
Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, made a 
vow of celibacy to Edmund Archbishop 





of Canterbury and Richard Bishop of 
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Chichester, after the death of her hus- 
band, and received the ring and mantle 
of profession in public. A few years sub- 
sequently she broke her vow and married 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
not, however, before the strongest remon- 
strances had béen made by the pious 
archbishop. The marriage was gener- 
ally regarded as null and void, and it 
was only after the greatest exertions had 
been made for the Pope’s sanction and 
vast sums of money had been spent that 
a dispensation was obtained. In the will 
of Lady Alice West (1395) mention is 
made of.“‘a ring with which’ I was 
yspoused to God.” In 1473 Katherine 
Rippelingham, “widow advowes,” be- 
queaths “her gold ring with a diamante 
sette therein wherewith she was sacrid.” 
Mr. Henry Harrod, in a paper in the 
“Archeologia” (vol. xl. pp. 307-310), 
gives numerous instances of money left 
by will on condition that the testator’s 
wife takes the vow of chastity, or order 
or profession of widowhood. 

Our subject concludes with the last 
stage of all, and connects itself with death. 
Mourning rings, as remembrances of 
those loved ones who have preceded us 
to the land of spirits, have always been 
cherished in Christian lands. Lord Eldon 
wore a mourning ring in memory of his 
wife, and desired in his will that it might 
be buried with him. 

The practice of offering rings at fune- 
rals is introduced as an incident in “ Sir 
Amadace.” Anne of Cleves, who survived 
Henry VIII., left by her will several 
mourning rings of various values to be 
distributed among her friends and de- 
pendents. Dr. Wolcot wrote some ele- 
gant lines, very different in tone from the 
one usually employed by him, on the 
Princess Amelia’s mournful present to 
her father George III. 


With all the virtues blest, and every grace 

To charm the world and dignify her race, 

Life’s taper losing fast its feeble fire, 

The fair Amelia thus bespoke her sire: 
“Faint on the bed of sickness lying, 
My spirit from its mansion flying, 

Not long the light these languid eyes will see, 
My friend, my father, and my king, 

Receive the token and remember me !” 


Memorial rings were sometimes made 
to exhibit a small portrait, and, on some 
occasions, to conceal one beneath a stone. 
This is the case with the seven rings 
given away at the burial of Charles I. 
One of these is in the Londesborough 
Collection, and is described as follows : — 
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[| Gold, with square table-faced diamond on 
an oval face, which opens and reveals beneath 
|a@ portrait of Charles in enamel. The face of 
the ring, its back, and side portions of the 
shank, engraved with scroll work, filled in 
with black enamel. 


Another of these rings is still more in- 
teresting : — 


It was of pure gold, plain, and without 
jewellery or ornament of any kind ; on the top 
of it was an oval of white enamel, not more 
than half an inch in longitudinal diameter, 
and apparently about the eighth of an inch in 
thickness ; the surface was slightly convexed, 
and divided into four compartments; in each 
of these was painted one of the four cardinal 
virtues which, although so minute as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the clearest sight, by 
the application of a glass appeared perfe¢tl 
distinct; each figure was well aeapestiondl 
and had its appropriate attribute. By touch- 
ing a secret spring, the case opened, and ex: 
posed to view a very beautifully printed minia- 
ture of the unfortunate Charles, with the 
pointed beard, mustachios, etc., as he is usu- 
ally pourtrayed, and from its resemblance to 
the portraits generally seen of this monarch, 
wearing every appearance of being a strong 
likeness, 


The ring sold at Strawberry Hill sale 
had the king’s head in miniature behind a 
death’s head, between the letters C. R., 
the motto being, “ Prepared be to follow 
me.” .Charles II.’s mourning ring was 
inscribed “Car. Rex Remem— obiit— 
bet — 30 Jan., 1648.” 

Mr. Wright, in “ Miscellanea Graphica ” 
(1857), describes a gold mourning ring 
“formed of two skeletons, who support a 
small sarcophagus. The skeletons are 
covered with white enamel, and the lid of 
the sarcophagus is also enamelled, and 
has a Maltese cross in red on a black. 
ground, studded with gilt hearts, and when. 
removed displays another skeleton.” The 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarre; tells a sad: 
story of a ring in his memoir of Lad 
Anne Mackenzie. Colin, Earl of Bal- 
carres, when a youth at the court of 
Charles II., was taken very ill of a fever. 
Messengers arrived almost hourly to make 
inquiries after his health on behalf of a 
lady who had seen him presented at court, 
viz., Mdlle. Mauritia de Nassau, sister of 
Lady Arlington and Lady Ossory, and a 
kinswoman of William of Orange. Lord 
Balcarres paid his respects to the young 
lady on his recovery, and soon the da 
for their marriage was fixed. The wed- 
ding party was assembled in the church, 
but no bridegroom appeared. He had 
forgotten the day, and was found in his. 





dressing gown and slippers quietly eating 
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his breakfast. On being reminded of his 
engagement he hurried to the church, but 
in his haste he left the wedding ring in 
his escritoire. A friend in company gave 
him a ring; he put his hand behind his 
back to receive it, and, without looking at 
it, he placed it on the finger of his bride. 
It was a mourning ring with a death’s 
head and crossed bones engraved upon 
it, and the bride, on perceiving it at the 
close of the ceremony, fainted away. The 
ill omen made such an impression upon 
her mind that, on recovering, she declared 
she should die within the year. Her pre- 
sentiment was but too truly fulfilled, for 
she died in childbed in less than a twelve- 
month after. 

When Diana, of Poitiers, became mis- 
tress of Henry II. of France, she was a 
widow, and the complaisant court not only 
adopted her mourning as the favourite 
colour, but wore rings engraved with 
skulls and skeletons. Rings with these 
devices were not necessarily mourning 
rings, but were worn by those persons 
who affected gravity. Luther wore agold 
ring with a small death’s head in enamel, 
which is now preserved at Dresden. 
Biron, in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” refers to 
‘a death’s face ina ring,” and in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher we find : — 

I'll keep it 
As they keep death’s head in rings, 
To cry memento to me. 
“ Chances,” Act I, sc. 3. 

We have now passed in review many 
varieties of rings, and we cannot but no- 
tice the little value that is set upon them 
in the present day, as compared with their 
iimportance in days gone by. There are 
now no Official rings, no rings to cure all 
diseases and save us from all dangers ; 
‘but instead of all this they have sunk into 
mere ornaments. There is still, however, 
one ring that is associated with some of 
the dearest feelings of our nature, viz., 
the plain gold ring, as it is called, though 
why it should be plain we do not know. 
Why should it. not be engraved with all> 
the beauty that art can lavish upon it, and 
why should not a beautiful posy be written 
within its hoop? But it is probably use- 
less to suggest such a change in uni- 
versal fashion, and therefore we cannot do 
better than bring our subject to a close 
with the beautiful lines of Herrick : — 

Julia, I bring 

To thee this ring, 
Made for thy finger fit ; 

To show by this 

That our love is, 





Or should be like to it, 
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Close tho’ it be, 
The joint is free ; 
So when love’s yoke is on, 
It must not gall, 
Or fret at all 
With hard oppression. 


But it must play 
Still either way, 
And be too such a yoke 
As not too wide, 
To overslide ; 
Or be so straight to choke. 


So we who bear 
This beam, must rear 
Ourselves to such a height, 
As that the stay 
Of either may 
Create the burthen light. 


And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw, or else to sever ; 
So let our love 
As endless prove, 
And pure as gold forever. 


We have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle the title of the last work of an accom- 
plished antiquary and artist now deceased, 
because one of the divisions of the book 
is entitled “Facts upon Finger Rings.” 
This division consists of three chapters, 
very prettily illustrated with woodcut rep- 
resentations of interesting rings. Chap- 
ter I. treats of antique rings, Chapter II. 
of medieval rings, and Chapter III. of 
modern rings. These chapters contain a 
large amount of valuable information. 
We have not, however, confined ourselves 
to their contents, but have drawn our in- 
formation from the pretty extensive litera- 
ture of the subject which is scattered 
about in various books. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

IT is a fine thing to have quarters in 
an English country-town, where nobody 
knows who the sojourner is, and nobody 
caresewho he may be. To begin (at 
leisure) to feel interest in the place, and 
quicken up to the vein of humour throb- 
bing through the High Street. The third 
evening cannot go over one’s head with- 
out a general sense being gained of the 
politics of the town, and, far more im- 
portant —the politicians; and if there 
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only is a corporation, wisdom cries in the 
streets, and nobody can get on with any- 
body. However, when the fights are 
over, generally speaking, all cool down. 

But this is about the last thing that a 
stranger should exert his intellect to un- 
derstand. It would be pure waste of 
time; unless he means to buy a house 
and settle down, and try to be an alder- 
man in two years’ time, and mount ambi- 
tion’s ladder even to the giddy height of 
mayoralty ; till the hand of death comes 
between the rungs and vertically drags 
him downward. And even then, for 
three months shall he be, “ our deeply la- 
mented townsman.” 

But if this visitor firmly declines (as, 
for his health, he is bound to do) these 
mighty combats, which always have the 
eyes of the nation fixed on them —if he 
is satisfied to lounge about, and say 
“good morning,” here and there, to as- 
certain public sentiment concerning the 
state of the weather, and to lay out six- 
pence judiciously in cultivating good so- 
ciety — then speedily will he get draughts 
of knowledge enough to quench the most 
ardent thirst; while the yawn of indo- 
lence merges in the quickening smile of 
interest. Then shall he get an insight 
into the commerce, fashion, religious 
feeling, jealousies, and literature of the 
town, its just and pleasant self-esteem, 
its tolerance and intolerance (often equal- 
ly inexplicable), its quiet enjoyments, and, 
best of all, its elegant flirtations. 

These things enabled Mr. Hales to 
pass an agreeable week at Tonbridge, 
and to form acquaintance with some of 
its leading inhabitants ; which in pursuit 
of his object he was resolved, as far as 
he could, to do. And from all of these 
he obtained very excellent tidings of the 
Lovejoys, as being a quiet, well-conduct- 
ed, and highly respectable family, ad- 
mitted (whenever they cared to be so) to 
the best society of the neighbourhood, 
and forgiven for growing cherries, and 
even for keeping a three-horsed van. 

Also, as regarded his own impressions, 
the more he saw of Old Applewood farm, 
the more he was pleased: with it, and with 
its owners ; and calling upon his brother 
parson, the incumbent of the parish, he 
found in him a congenial soul, who want- 
ed to get a service out of him. For this 
Mr. Hales was too wide awake, having 
taken good care to leave sermons at 
home ; because he had been long enough 
in holy orders to know what delight all 
parsons find in spoiling one another’s 
holidays. Moreover, he had promised 
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himself the pleasure of sitting in a pew, 
for once, repossessing the right to yawn 
ad libitum, and even fall into a murmur- 
ous nap, after exhausting the sweetness 
of the well-known Lucretian sentiment — 
to gaze in safety at another’s labours ; or, 
as the navvy more tersely put it, when 
asked of his summum bonum, to “ look 
on at t’other beggars.” 

Meanwhile, however, many little things 
were beginning to go crosswise. For 
instance, Hilary walked down headlong, 
being exceedingly short of cash, to com- 
fort Mabel, and to get good quarters, and 
perhaps to go on about everything. 
Luckily, his Uncle Struan met him in the 
street of Sevenoaks (whither he had rid- 
den for a little change), and amazed him 
with very strong language, and begged 
him not to make a confounded fool of 
himself, and so took him into a hostelry. 
The young man, of course, was astonished 
to see his uncle carrying on so, dressed 
as alayman, and roving about without 
any wife or family. ‘ 

But when he knew for whose sake it 
was done, and how strongly his uncle was 
siding with him, his gratitude and good 
emotions were such that he scarcely 
could finish his quart of beer. 

“ My boy, I am thoroughly ashamed 
of you,” said his uncle, looking queerly 
at him. “You are most immature for 
married life, if you give way to your feel- 
ings so.” 

“But, uncle, when aman is down so 
much, and turned out of doors by his own 
father 

“When a‘man’! When a‘ boy’ is 
what you mean, I suppose. A man 
would take it differently.” 

“Tam sure I take it very well,” said 
Hilary, trying to smile at it. “There, I 
will drink up my beer; for I know that 
sort of thing always vexes you. Now, 
can you say that I have kicked up a row, 
or done anything that I might have 
done?” 

“ No, my boy, no; quite the opposite 
thing; you have taken it most angeli- 
cally.” ‘ 

“ Angelically, without an angelus, 
uncle, or evena stiver in my pocket! 
Only the cherub aloft, you know “ 

“TI don’t know anything about him; 
and the allusion, to my mind, is profane.” 

“Now, uncle, you are hyperclerical, 
because I have caught you dressed as a 
bagman !” 

“JT don’t understand your big Oxford 
words. In my days they taught the- 
ology.” ’ 
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“And hunting; come now, Uncle there was the Grower, an obstinate factor 
Struan, didn’t they teach you hunting?” in any calculation; and the Grower’s 
“ Well,” said the Rector, stroking his | wife, who might appeal perhaps to the 
chin; “I was a poor young man, of | Attorney-General; also Sir Roland, with 
course, and could not afford that sort of his dry unaccountable manner of regard- 
thing.” ing things ; and last not least, the Rec- 
“Yes, but you did, you know, Uncle | tor’s own superior part of his household. 
Struan; I have heard you boast of it, If he could not manage them, anybody at 
fifty times.” first sight would say that the fault must 
“What a plague you are, Hilary! be altogether his own —that a man who 
There may have been times — however, | cannot lay down the law to his own wife 
you are going on quite as if we were sit- | and daughters, really is no man ; and de- 
ting and having a cozy talk after dinner serves to be treated accordingly. Yet 
at West Lorraine.” this depends upon special gifts. The. 
“I wish to goodness we were, my dear | Rector could carry on very well, when 
uncle. I never shall see such a dinner he understood the subject, even with 
again.” his wife and daughters, till it came to 
' “ My dear boy, my dear boy; to talk crying. Still, in the end (as he knew 
ike that at your time of life! What in his heart), he always got the worst of 
a thing love is, to be sure! However, in | it. 
that state, a dinner is no matter.” Now what would all these ladies say, 
“ Well, I shall be off now for London if the incumbent of the parish, the rector 
again. A bit of bread and cheese, after of the rectory, the very husband or father 
all, is as good as anything. Good-bye, | of all of themselves —as the case might 
my Gear uncle, I shall always thank you.” be — were to depart from his sense of 
“You shall thank me for two things right, and the principles he had laid down 
before you start. And you should not |to them, to such an extent as to cherish 
start, except that I know it to be at pres- Hilary in black rebellion against his own 
ent best for you. You shall thank me father? Suasion would be lost among 
for as good a dinner as can be got ina/them. It is a thing that may be tried, un- 
place like this; and after that for five |der favourable circumstances, as against 


good guineas just to go on for a bit with.” | one lady, when quite alone ; but with four 
Thus the Rector had his way, and fed | ladies, all taking different views of the 
his nephew beautifully and sent him back | matter in question, yet ready in a moment 


with a better heart in his breast, to meet , to combine against any form of reason, — 
the future. Hilary of course was much la bachelor must be Quixotic, a husband 
aggrieved, and inclined to be outrageous, | and father idiotic, if he relies upon any 
at having walked four-and-twenty miles, | other motive power than that of his legs. 
with eager proceeding at every step, and| But the Rector was not the man to run 
then being balked of a sight of his love. | away, even from his own family. So, on 
However, he saw that it was for the best ; ; the whole, he resolved to let things follow 
and five guineas (feel as you will) is|their own course, until something new 
something. should begin to rise. Except at least 
His good uncle paid his fare back by | upon two little points — one, that Hilary 
the stage, and saw him go off, and kissed ,should be kept from visiting the farm 
hands to him; feeling greatly relieved as just now; and the other that the Grower 
soon as ever he was round the corner ; | must be told of all this love-affair. 
for he must have spoiled everything at|, Mr. Hales, as an owner of daughters, 
the farm. Therefore this excellent uncle | felt that it was no more than a father’s 
returned to the snug little sanded par-|due, to know what his favourite child was 
lour, to smoke afresh pipe ; and to think, | about in such imporiant matters ; and he 
in its influence, how to get on with these | thought it the surest way to set him bit- 
new affairs. | terly against any moderation, if he were 
Here were heaps of trouble rising ; as | left to find out by surprise what was go- 
peaks of volcanoes come out of the sea. ing on at his own hearth. It happened, 
And who was to know how to manage however, that the Grower had a shrewd 


things, so as to make them all subside 
again? Hilary might seem easy to deal 
with, so long as he had no money; but, 
even he was apt to take strange whims 
into his head, although he might feel that 
he could not pay for them. And then 


suspicion of the whole of it, and was 
laughing in his sleeve, and winking (in 
his own determined way) at his good 
wife’s manceuvres. “TI shall stop it all, 
when I please,” he said to himself, every 
night at bed-time ; “let them have their 
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little game, and make up their minds to 
astonish me.” For he, like almost every 
man who has attained the age of sixty, 
looked back upon love as a brief excres- 
cence, of about the same character as a 
wart. 

“‘ Ay, ay, no need to tell me,” he an- 
swered, when Mrs. Lovejoy, under the 
parson’s advice, and at Mabel’s entreaty, 
broke the matter to him. “I don’t go 
about with my eyes shut, wife. A man 
that knows every pear that grows, can 
tell the colour on a maiden’s cheek. I 
have settled to send her away to-morrow 
to her Uncle Clitherow. The old mare 
will be ready at ten o’clock. I meant to 
leave you to guess the reason ; you are 
so cleverallof you. Ha, ha! you thought 
the old Grower was as blind as a bat; 
now, didn’t you?” 

“ Well, at any rate,” replied Mrs. Love- 
joy, giving her pillow an angry thump, 
“I think you might have consulted me, 
Martin ; with half her clothes in the wash- 
tub, and a frayed ribbon on her Sunday 
hat! Men are so hot and inconsiderate. 
All to be done in a moment, of course! 
The least you could have done, I am 
sure, would have been to tell me before- 
hand, Martin; and not to pack her off 
like that.” 


“To be sure! Just as you told me, 
ge wife, your plan for packing her off, 


Now just go to sleep; and 


or good! 
When I say a thing 


don’t beat about so. 
I do it.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WHEN the flaunting and the flouting of 
the summer-prime are over; when the 
leaves of tree, and bush, and even of un- 
considered weeds, hang on their stalks, 
instead of standing upright, as they used 
to do; and very often a convex surface, 
by the cares of life, is worn into a small 
concavity; a gradual change, to a like 
effect, may be expected in the human 
mind. 

A man remembers that his own autumn 
is once more coming over him; that the 
light is surely waning, and the darkness 
gathering in; that more of his plans are 
shed and scattered, as the sun “draws 
water,” among the clouds, or as the gos- 
samer floats idly over the sear and 
seeded grass. Therefore it is high time 
to work, to strengthen the threads of the 
wavering plan, to tighten the mesh of 
the woven web, to cast about here and 
there for completion, if the design shall 
be ever complete. 

So now, as the summer passed, a cer- 
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tain gentleman of more repute perhaps 
than reputation, began to be anxious 
about his plans. 

Sir Remnant Chapman owned large 
estates adjoining the dwindled but still 
fair acreage of the Lorraines in the weald 
of Sussex. Much as he differed from Sir 
Roland in tastes and habits and charac 
ter, he announced himself, wherever he 
went, as his most intimate friend and ally, 
And certainly he was received more 
freely than any other neighbour at’ 
Coombe Lorraine, and knew all the do- 
ings and ways of the family, and was 
even consulted now and then. Warm 
friendship, however, can scarcely thrive: 
without mutual respect ; and though Sir’ 
Remnant could never escape from a cer- 
tain unwilling respect for Sir Roland, the’ 
latter never could contrive to reciprocate 
the feeling. 

Because he knew that Sir Remnant 
was a gentleman of a type already even 
then departing, although to be found, at’ 
the present day, in certain parts of Eng-: 
land. A man of fixed opinions, and even’ 
what might be accounted principles (at 
any rate by himself) concerning honour,’ 
and birth, and betting, and patriotism, 
and some other matters, included in a 
very small et-cetera, It is hard to de- 
spise a man who has so many points set~ 
tled in this system; but it is harder to 
respect him, when he sees all things with’ 
one little eye, and that eye a vicious one, 
Sir Remnant Chapman had no belief in 
the goodness of woman, or the truth of 
man —in the beautiful balance of nature, 
or even the fatherly kindness that com- 
forts us. Therefore nobody could love 
him ; and very few people paid much até 
tention to his dull hatred of mankind. 
“ Contempt,” he always called it; but -he 
had not power to make it that; neither 
had he any depth of root, to throw up 
eminence. A “ bitter weed” many peo 
ple called him ; and yet he was not alto 
gether that. For he liked to act against 
his nature, perhaps from its own per- 
versity ; and often did kind things, to 
spite his own spitefulness, by doing them. 
As for sense of right and wrong, he had 
none outside of his own wishes ; and he 
always expected the rest of the world to 
move on the same low system. How 
could such a man get on, even for an 
hour, with one so different—and more 
than that, so opposite to him—as the 
good Sir Roland? Mr. Hales, who was 
not (as we know) at all a tight-laced man 
himself, and may perhaps have been a 
little jealous of Sir Remnant, put that 
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question to himself, as well as to his 
wife and family ; and echo only an- 
swered “how?” However, soever, there 
was the fact; and how many facts can 
we Call to mind ever so much stranger ? 

Sir Remnant’s only son, Stepher Chap- 
man, was now about thirty years of age, 
and everybody said that it was time for 
him to change his mode of life. Even 
his father admitted that he had made an 
unreasonably long job of “sowing his 
wild oats,” and now must take to some 
better culture. And nothing seemed 
more likely to lead to this desirable re- 
sult than a speedy engagement to an ac- 
complished, sensible, and attractive girl. 
Therefore, after a long review and dis- 
cussion of all the young ladies round, it 
had been settled that the heir of all the 
Chapmans should lay close siege to young 
Alice Lorraine. 

* Captain Chapman” —as Stephen was 
called by courtesy in that neighbourhood, 
having held a commission in a fashiona- 
ble regiment, until it was ordered to the 
war — this man was better than his father 
in some ways, and much worse in others. 
He was better, from weakness ; not hav- 
ing the strength to work out works of 
iniquity ; and also from having some 
touches of kindness, whereof his father 
was intact. He was worse, because he 
ha:l no sense of honour, no rudiment of a 
a ; not even a dubious preference 

or the truth, at first sight, against a lie. 
Captain Chapman, however, could do one 
manly thing, and only one. He could 
drive, having cultivated the art, in the 
time when it meant something. Horses 
were broken then, not trained — as now- 
adays they must be — and skill and nerve 
were needed for the management of a 
four-in-hand. Captain Chapman was the 
first in those parts to drive like Ericthoni- 
us, and it took him a very long time to get 
his father to sit behind him. For the roads 
were still very bad and perilous, and 


better suited for postilions than for Ste-| 


phen Chapman’s team. 

He durst not drive up Coombe Lor- 
raine, or at any rate he feared the de- 
scent as yet, though he meant some day 
to venture it. And now that he was 
come upon his wooing, he left his gaudy 
equipage at the foot of the hill, to be 
sent back to Steyning and come for him 
at an appointed time. Then he and his 
father, with mutual grumblings, took to 
the steep ascent on foot. 

Sir Roland had asked them, a few days 
ago, to drive over and dine with him, 
either on Thursday, or any other day 
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that might suit them. They came on the 
Thursday, with their minds made up to 
be satisfied with anything. But they cer- 
tainly were not very well pleased to find 
that the fair Mistress Alice had managed 
to give them the slip entirely. She was 
always ready to meet Sir Remnant, and 
discharge the duties of a hostess to him ; 
but from some deep instinctive aversion 
she could not even bear to sit at table 
with the Captain. She knew not at all 
what his character was; neither did Sir 
Roland know a tenth part of his ill re- 
pute; otherwise he had never allowed 
him to approach the maiden. He simply 
looked upon Captain Chapman as a fash- 
ionable man of the day, who might have 
been a little wild perhaps, but now meant 
to settle down in the country and attend 
to his father’s large estates. 

However, neither of the guests sus- 
pected that their visit had fixed the date 
of another little visit pending long at 
Horsham ; and one girl being as good as 
another to men of the world of that stamp, 
they were well content, when the haunch 
went out, to clink a glass with the Rec- 
tor’s daughters, instead of receiving a 
distant bow from a diffident and very shy 
young lady. 

“ Now, Lorraine,” began Sir Remnant, 
after the ladies had left the room, and 
the Captain was gone out to look at some- 
thing, according to arrangement, and had 
taken the Rector with him, “we have 
known one another a good many years; 
and I want a little sensible talk with you.” 

“ Sir Remnant, I hope that our talk is 
always sensible ; so far at least as can be 
expected on my part.” 

“There you are again, Lorraine, using 
some back meaning, such as no one else 
can enter into. But let that pass. It is 
your way. Now I want to say something 
to you.” 

“T also am smitten with a strong desire 
to know what it is, Sir Remnant.” 

“Well, it is neither more nor less than 
this. You know what dangerous times we 
live in, with every evil power let loose, 
and Satan, like a roaring lion, rampant 
and triumphant. Thank you, yes, I will 
take a pinch; your snuff is always so de- 
licious. With the arch-enemy prowling 
about, with democracy, nonconformity, 
infidelity, and rick-burnings 2 

“Exactly so. How well you express 
it! I was greatly struck with it in the 
‘George and Dragon’s’ report of your 
speech at the farmer’s dinner at Billing- 
hurst.” 

“ Well, well, I may have said it before ; 
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but for all that, itis the truth. Can you 
deny it, Sir Roland Lorraine?” 

“Far be it from me to deny the truth. 
I am listening with the greatest interest.” 

“ No, you are not ; you never do. You 
are always thinking of something to your- 
self. But what I was going to say was 
this, that it is high time to cement the 
union, and draw close the bonds of amity 
between all good men, all men of any 
principle— by which I mean — come 
now, you know.” 

“To be sure ; you mean all stanch To- 
ries.” 

“Yes, yes; all who hold by Church 
and State, land and the constitution. I 
have educated my son carefully in the 
only right and true principles. Train up 
a child — you know whatI mean. And 
you, of course, have brought up your 
daughter upon the same right system.” 

“Nay, rather, I have left her to form 
her own political opinions. And to the 
best of my belief, she has formed none.” 

“ Lorraine, I am heartily glad to hear 
it. That is how all the girls should be. 
When I was in London, they turned me 
sick with asking my opinion. The less 


they know, the better for them. Knowl- 
edge of anything makes a woman so deu- 
cedly contradictory. My poor dear wife 


could read and write, and that was quite 
enough for her. She did it on the jam- 
pots always, and she could spell most of 
it. Ah, she was a most wonderful wo- 
man !” 

“She was. I often found much pleas- 
ure in her conversation. She knew so 
many things that never come by way of 
reading.” 

“And so does Stephen. You should 
hear him. He never reads any sort of 
book. Ah, that is the true learning. 
Books always make stupid people. Now 
it struck me that —ah, you know, I see. 
A wink’s as good as a nod, &c. No 
catching a weasel asleep.” Here Sir 
Remnant screwed up one eye, and gave 
Sir Roland a poke in the ribs, with the 
most waggish air imaginable. 

“ Again and again I assure you,” said 
his host, “that I have not the smallest 
idea what you mean. Your theory about 
books has in me the most thorough con- 
firmation.” 

“Aha! it is all very well —all a 
well to pretend, Lorraine. Another pinc 
of snuff, and that settles it. Let them set 
up their horses together as soon as ever 
they please—eh?” — 

“Who? Whathorses? Why will you 
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thus visit me with impenetrable enig- 
mas ?” 

“Visit you! Why, you invited me 
yourself ! Whoindeed? Why, of course, 
my lad Steenie and your girl Lallie!” 

“Captain Chapman and my Alice! 
Such a thought never entered my mind. 
Do you know that poor Alice is little more 
than seventeen years old? And Captain 
Chapman must be — let me see ——” 

“Never mind what he is. He is my 
son and heir, and there’ll be fifty thousand 
to settle on his wife, in hard cash — not 
so bad nowadays.” 

“‘Sir Remnant Chapman, I beg you not 
to say another word on the subject. Your 
son must be twice my daughter's age, and 
he looks even more than that ra 

“ Dash my wig! Then I am seventy, 
I suppose. What the dickens have his 
looks got to do with the matter? Idon’t 
call him at all a bad-looking fellow. A 
chip of the old block, that’s what he 
is. Ah, many a fine woman, I can tell 
you ——— 

“Now, if you please,” Sir Roland said, 
with a very clear and determined voice — 
“if you please we will drop this subject. 
Your son may be a very good match, and 
no doubt he is in external matters; and, 
if Alice when old enough should become 
attached to him, perhaps I might not op- 
pose it. There is nothing more to be 
said at present ; and, above all things, she 
must not hear of it.” 

“T see, I see,” answered the other baro- 
net, who was rather short of temper. 
“Missy must be kept to her bread and 
milk, and good books, and all that, a liitle 
longer. By the by, Lorraine, what was it 
I heard about your son the other day — 
that he had been making a fool of himself 
with some grocer’s daughter ?” 

“I have not heard of any grocet’s 
daughter. And as he will shortly leave 
England, people perhaps will have less to 
say about him. His commission is prom- 
ised, as perhaps you know; and he is not 
likely to quit the army because there is 
fighting going on.” 

Sir Remnant felt all the sting of that 
hit ; his face (which showed many signs 
of good living) flushed to the tint of the 
claret in his Saad, and he was just about 
to make a very coarse reply, when luckily 
the Rector came back suddenly, followed 
by the valiant Captain. Sir Roland knew 
that he had allowed himself to be goaded 
into bad manners for once, and he strove 
to make up for it by unwonted attention 
to the warrior, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


. It was true that Hilary had attained at 
last the great ambition of his life. He 
had changed the pen for the sword, the 
sand for powder, and the ink for blood; 
and in a few days he would be afloat, on 
his way to join Lord Wellington. His 
father’s obstinate objections had at last 
been overcome; for there seemed to be 
no other way to cut the soft net of en- 
chantment, and throw him into a sterner 
world. 

His uncle Struan had done his best, 
and tried tothe utmost stretch the pa- 
tience of Sir Roland, with countless 
words, until the latter exclaimed at last, 
“Why, you seem to be worse than the 
boy himself! You went to spy out the 
nakedness of the land, and you returned 
in a fortnight with grapes of Eshcol. 
Truly this Danjsh Lovejoy is more potent 
than the great Canute. He turns at his 
pleasure the tide of opinion.” 

“Roland, now you go too far. It is 
not the Grower that I indite of, but his 
charming daughter. If you could but 
once be persuaded to see her -——” 

“Of course. Exactly what Hilary sa‘d. 
In him I could laugh atit ; but in youn —— 
Well, a great philosopher tells us that 
every jot of opinion (even that of a babe, 
I suppose) is to be regarded as an equal 
item of the ‘universal consensus.’ And 
the universal consensus becomes, or 
forms, or fructifies, or solidifies, into the 
great homogeneous truth. I may not 
quote him aright, and I beg his pardon 
for so lamely rendering him. However, 
that is a rude sketch of his view, a brick 
from his house —to mix metaphors — 
and perhaps you remember it better, 
Struan.” 

“God forbid! The only thing I re- 
member out of all my education is the 
stories—what do you call them?— 
mythologies. Capital some of them are, 
capital! Ah, they do so much good to 
boys —teach them manliness and self- 
respect!” 

“Do they? However, to return to this 
lovely daughter of the Kentish Alcinous 
— by the way, if his ancestors were Danes 
who took to gardening, it suggests a 
_ rather startling analogy. The old Cory- 
cian is believed (though without a particle 
of evidence) to have been a pirate in early 
life, and therefore to have taken to pot- 
herbs. Let that pass. I could never 
have believed it, except for this instance 
of Lovejoy.” ‘ ’ 

“ And how, if you please,” broke in the 
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Rector, who was always jealous of “ Nor- 
man blood,” because he had never heard 
that he had any; “how were the Nor- 
mans less piratical, if you please, than 
the Danes, their own grandfathers? Ex- 
cept that they were sick at sea—big 
rogues all of them, in my opinion. The 
Saxons were the only honest fellows. 
Ah, and they would have thrashed those 
Normans but for the leastest little acci- 
dent. WhenI hear of those Normans, 
without any shoulders —don’t tell me; 
they never would have built such a house 
as this is, otherwise — what do you think 
I feel ready to do, sir? Why, to get up, 
and to lift my coat, and i 

* Come, come, Struan ; we quite under- 
stand all your emotions without that. 
This makes you a very bigoted ambassa- 
dor in our case. You meant to bring 
back all the truth, of course. But when 
you found the fishing good, and the peo- 
ple roughly hospitable, and above alla 
Danish smack in their manners, and fig- 
ures, and even their eyes, which have 
turned on the Kentish soil, I am told, toa 
deep and very brilliant brown ——” 

“Yes, Roland, you are right for once. 
At any rate, it is so with her.” 

“Very well. Then you being, as you 

always are, a sudden man — what did you 
do but fall in love (in an elderly fatherly 
manner of course) with this — what is her 
name, now again? I never can recollect 
it.’ 
“You do. You never forget anything. 
Her name is ‘ Mabel.’ And you may be 
glad to pronounce it pretty often, in your 
old age, Sir Roland.” 

“ Well, it is a pretty name, and deserves 
a pretty bearer. But, Struan, you are a 
man of the world. You know what 
Hilary is; and you know (though we do 
not give ourselves airs, and drive four 
horses in a hideous yellow coach, and 
wear diamond rings worth a thousand 
pounds), you know what the Lorraines 
have always been—a little particular in 
their ways, and a little inclined to, to, 
perhaps - 

“To look down on the rest of the 
world, without ever letting them know it, 
or even knowing it yourselves perhaps. 
Have | hit it aright, Sir Roland ?” 

“Not quite that. Indeed, nothing 
could be further from what I was think- 
ing of.” Sir Roland Lorraine sighed 
gently here ; and even his brother-in-law 
had not the least idea why he did so. It 
was that Sir Roland, like all the more 
able Lorraines for several centuries, was 
at heart a fatalist. And this family taint 
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had perhaps been deepened by the in- 
fusion of Eastern blood. This was the 
bar so often fixed between them and the 
rest of the world —a barrier which must 
hold good, while every man cares for his 
neighbour’s soul so much more than his 
own forever. 

“Is it anything in religion, Roland ?” 
the Rector whispered kindly. “I know 
that you are not orthodox, and a good 
deal puffed up with carnal knowledge. 
Still, if it is in my line at all; Iam nota 
very high authority — but perhaps I might 
lift you over it. They are saying all sorts 
of things now in the world; and I have 
taken two hours a-day, several days — 
now you need not laugh —in a library we 
have got up at Horsham, filled with the 
best divinity ; soas to know how to an- 
swer them.” 

“ My dear Struan,” Sir Roland replied, 
without so much as the gleam of a smile, 
“that was really good of you. And you 
now have so many other things to attend 
to with young dogs, and that; and the 
Ist of September next week, I believe! 
What a relief that must be to you!” 

“ Ay, that it is. You cannot imagine, 
of course, with all your many ways of 
frittering time away indoors, what a wear- 
ing thing it is to have nothing better 
than rabbit-shooting, or teaching a dog 
to drop to shot. But now about Hilary : 
you must relent— indeed you must, dear 

oland. He is living on sixpence a-day, 
I believe —virtuous fellow, most rare 
young man! Why, if that dirty Steve 
Chapman now had been treated as you 
have served Hilary —note of hand, bill- 
drawing, post-obits, — and you might even 
think yourself lucky if there were no big 
forgery to hush up. Ah, his father may 
think what he likes ; but I look on Hilary 
as a perfect wonder, a Bayard, a Crich- 
ton, a pelican !” 

“Surely you mean a paragon, Struan ? 
What young can he have to feed from his 
own breast ?” 

“I meant what I said, as I always do. 
And how can you know what young he 
has, when you never even let him come 
near you? Ah, if I only had suchason !” 
Here the Rector, who really did complain 
that he had no son to teach how to shoot, 
managed to get his eyes a little touched 
with genial moisture. 

“This is grievous,” Sir Roland an- 
swered ; “ and a little more than I ever 
expected, or can have enabled myself to 
deserve. Now, Struan, will you cease 
from wailing, if I promise one thing ?” 

“That must depend upon what it is. 
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It will take a good many things, I am 
afraid, to make me think well of you 
again.” 

“To hear such a thing from the head 
of the parish! Now, Struan, be not vin- 
dictive. I ought to have let you get a 
good day’s shooting, and then your terms 
would have been easier.” 

“ Well, Roland, you know that we can 
do nothing. The estates are tied up in 
such a wonderful way, by some lawyer’s 
trick or other, through a whim of that 
blessed old lady —she can’t hear me, can 
she ?—that Hilary has his own sister’s 
life between him and the inheritance ; so 
far as any of us can make out.” 

“So that you need not have boasted,” 
answered Sir Roland, with a quiet smile, 
“ about his being a Bayard, in refraining 
from post-obits.’ 

“ Well, well ; you know what I meant 
quite well. The Jews are not yet ban- 
ished from England. And there is rea- 
son to fear that they never will be. 
There are plenty of them to discount his 
chance ; if he did what many other boys 
would do.” 

Sir Roland felt the truth of this. And 
he feared in his heart that he might be 
pushing his only son a little too hard, in 
reliance upon his honour. 

“ Will you come to the point for once ?” 
he Raed with a look of despair, anda 
voice of the same. “ This is my offer — 
to get Hilary a commission in a foot- 
regiment, pack him off to the war in 
Spain ; and if in three years after that he 
sticks to that Danish Nausicaa, and I am 
alive — why, then, he shall have her.” 

Mr. Hales threw back his head —for 
he had a large, deep head, and when it . 
wanted to think it would go back —and 
then he answered warily. 

“It is a very poor offer, Sir Roland. 
At first sight it seems fair enough. But 
you, with your knowledge of youth, and 
especially such a youth as Hilary, rel 
upon the effects of absence, change, oe 
ventures, dangers, Spanish beauties, and, 
worst of all, wider knowledge of the 
world, and the company of fighting me, 
to make him jilt his love, or perhaps take 
even a worse course than that.” 

“ You are wrong,” said Sir Roland, with 
much contempt. “Sir Remnant Chap- 
man might so have meant it. Struan, 
you ought to know me better. But I 
think that I have a right, at least, to try 
the substance of such a whim, before I 
yield to it, and install, as the future mis- 
tress, a— well, what do you want me to 
call her, Struan ?” 
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“Let it be, Roland; let it be. Iama 
fair man, if you are not; and I can make 
every allowance for you. But I think that 
your heir should at least be entitled to 
swing his legs over a horse, Sir Roland.” 

“JT, on the other hand, think that it 
would be his final ruin to do so. He 
would get among reckless fellows, to 
whom he is already too much akin. It 
has happened so with several of my truly 
respected ancestors. They have gone 
into cavalry regiments and ridden full 
gallop through their estates. I am nota 
penurious man, as you know, and few 
think less of money. Can you deny that, 
even in your vitiated state of mind ?” 

“T cannot deny it,” the Rector an- 
swered; “you never think twice about 
money, Roland — except of course when 
you are bound to do so.” 

“Very well; then you can believe that 
I wish poor Hilary to start afoot, solely 
for his own benefit. There is very hard 
fighting just now in Spain, or on the con- 
fines of Portugal. I hate all fighting, as 
you are aware. 
must be done.” 

“ Good Lord !” cried the Rector, “ how 
you do talk! As if it was so many par- 
tridges !” 

“No, it is better than that — come, 
Struan -— because the partridges carry no 

uns, you know.” 

“ I should be confoundedly sorry if they 
did,” the Rector answered, with a shud- 
der. “Fancy letting fly at a bird, who 
might have a long barrel under his tail !” 

“It is an appalling imagination. Stru- 
an, I give you credit for it. But here we 
are, as usual, wandering from the matter 
which we have in hand. Are you con- 
tent, or are you not, with what I propose 
about Hilary?” 

In this expressly alternative form, there 
lurks a great rm | of vigour. If a man 
says, “are you satisfied ?” you begin to 
cast about, and wonder whether you might 
not win better terms. Many side-issues 
come in, and disturb you; and your way 
to say “yes” is dubious. But if he only 
clench his inquiry with the option of the 
strong negative, the weakest of all things, 
human nature that hates to say “no,” is 
tampered with. This being so, Uncle 
Struan thought for a moment or so; and 
then said, “ Yes, I am.” 


Still it is a thing that 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Is it just or even honest — fair, of 
course, it cannot be — to deal so much 
with the heavy people, the eldermost ones 
and the bittermost, and leave altogether 
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with nothing said of her —or not even 
let her have her own say —as sweet a 
young maiden as ever lived, and as true, 
and brave, ang kind an one? Alice was 
of a different class altogether from Mabel 
Lovejoy. Mabel was a dear-hearted girl, 
loving, pure, unselfish, warm, and good 
enough to marry any man, and be his own 
wife forever. 

But Alice went far beyond all that. 
Her nature was cast in a different mould, 
She had not only the depth — which is 
the common property of women — but 
she also had the height of loving. Such as 
a mother has for her children; rather 
than a wife towards her husband. And 
yet by no means an imperious or exact- 
ing affection, but tender, submissive, and 
delicate. Inasmuch as her brother stood 
next to her father, or in some points 
quite on a level with him, in her true re- 
gard and love, it'was not possible that 
her kind heart could escape many pangs 
of late. In the first place, no loving sis- 
ter is likely to be altogether elated by the 
discovery that her only brother has found 
some one who shall be henceforth more 
to him than herself is. Alice, moreover, 
had a very strong sense of the rank and 
dignity of the Lorraines ; and she disliked, 
even more than her father did, the impor- 
tation of this “ vegetable product,” as she 
rather facetiously called poor Mabel, into 
their castle of lineage. But now when 
Hilary was going away, to be drowned 
on the voyage perhaps, or at least to be 
shot, or sabred, or ridden over by those 
who had horses — while he had none — 
or even if he escaped all that, to be 
starved, or frozen, or ‘sunstruck, for the 
sake of his country —as our best men 
are, while their children survive to starve 
afterwards—it came upon Alice as a 
heavy blow that she never might happen 
to see him again. Although her father 
had tried to keep her from the excitement 
of the times, and the gasp of the public 
for dreadful news (a gasp which is deeper 
and wider always, the longer the time of 
waiting is), still there were too many 
mouths of rumour for any one to stop 
them all. Although the old butler turned 
his cuffs up —to show what an arm he 
still possessed —and grumbled that all 
this was nothing, and a bladder of wind 
in comparison with what he had known 
forty years agone, and though Mrs. Pip- 
kins, the housekeeper, quite agreed with 
him and went further; neither was the 
cook at all disposed to overdo the thing ; 
it was of no service — they could not stay 
the torrent of public opinion. 
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Trotman had been taken on, rashly (as 
may have been said before), as upper foot- 
man in lieu of the old-established and 
trusty gentleman, who had been com- 
pelled by fierce injustice to retire, and 
take to a public house — with a hundred 
pounds to begin upon — being reft of the 
office of footman for no other reason that 
he could hear of, except that he was apt 
to be, towards nightfall, not quite able to 
“keep his feet.” 

To him succeeded the headlong Trot- 
man ; and one of the very first things he 
did was —as declared a long time ago, 
with deep sympathy, in this unvarnished 
tale — to kick poor Bonny, like a hopping 
spider, from the brow of the hill to the 
base thereof. 

Trotman may have had good motives 
for this rather forcible movement ; and it 
is not our place to condemn him. Still, 
in more than one quarter it was believed 
that he acted thus, through no zeal what- 
ever for virtue or justice; but only be- 
cause he so loved his perquisites, and 
suspected that Bonny got smell of them. 
And the butler quite confirmed this view, 
and was much surprised at Trotman’s 
conduct ; for Bonny was accustomed to 
laugh at his jokes, and had even sold 
some of his bottles for him. 

In such a crisis, scarcely any one would 
regard such a trivial matter. And yet 
none of us ought to kick anybody, with- 
out knowing what it may lead to. Vio- 
lence is to be deprecated ; for it has to 
be paid for beyond its value, in twelve 
cases out of every dozen. And so it was 
now ; for, if Coombe Lorraine had been 
before this, as Mrs. Pipkins declared 
(having learned French from her cook- 
ery-book), “the most Triestest place in 
the world,” it became even duller now 
that Bonny was induced, by personal con- 
siderations, to terminate rather abruptly 
his overtures to the kitchen-maid. For 
who brought the tidings of all great 
events and royal proceedings? Our 
Bonny. Who knew the young man of 
every housemaid in the vales of both 
Adur and Arun? Our Bonny. Who 
could be trusted to carry a scroll (or in 

urer truth perhaps, a scrawl) that should 
= treasured through the love-lorn hours 
of waiting —at table — in a zebra waist- 
coat? Solely and emphatically Bonny ! 

Therefore every tender domestic bosom 
rejoiced when the heartless Trotman was 
compelled to tread the track of his vio- 
lence, lamely and painfully, twice every 
week, to fetch from Steyning his “ George 
and the Dragon,” which used to be de- 
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livered by Bonny. Mr. Trotman, how- 
ever, was a generous man, and always 
ready to share as well as ro 6 the de- 
lights of literature. Nothing pleased him 
better than to sit on the end of a table 
among the household, ladies and gentle- 
men, with Mrs. Pipkins in the’ chair of 
honour, and interpret, from his beloved 
journal, the chronicles of the county, the 
country, and the Continent. 

“Why, ho!” he shouted out one day, 
“what’s this? Can I believe my heyes ? 
Our Halary going to the wars next 
week !” 

“No, now!” “Never can be!?’’ 
“ Most shameful!” some of his audience 
exclaimed. But Mrs. Pipkins and the 
old butler shook their heads at one an- 
other, as much as to say, “ I knowed it.” 

“ Mr. Trotman,” said the senior house- 
maid, who entertained connubial views ; 
“ you are sure to be right in all you reads, 
You are such a bootiful scholard! Will 
you obleege us by reading it out?” 

“Hem! hem! Ladies all, it is yours 
to command, it is mine to obey. ‘The 
insatiable despot who sways the Conti- 
nent seems resolved to sacrifice to his 
baleful lust of empire all the best and 
purest and noblest of the blood of Brit- 
ain. It was only last week that we had 
to mourn the loss sustained by all Sussex 
in the most promising scion of a noble 
house. And now we | Ben it on the best 
authority that Mr. H. L., the only son of 
the well-known and widely-respected bar- 
onet residing not fifty miles from Stey- 
ning, has received orders to join his regi- 
ment at the seat of war, under Lord Wel- 
lington. The gallant young gentleman 
sails next week from Portsmouth in the 
troop-ship Sandylegs’—or some such 
blessed Indian name! ” 

“The old scrimp!” exclaimed the 
cook, a warm adherent of Hilary’s. “To 
send him out in a nasty sandy ship, when 
his birth were to go on horseback, the 
same as all the gentlefolks do to the 
wars |” 

“ But, Mrs. Merryjack, you forget,” ex- 
plained the accomplished Trotman, “that 
great Britain isa hisland, ma’am. And 
no one can’t ride from a hisland on horse- 
back; at least it was so when I was a 
boy.” 

“Then it must be so now, John Trot- 
man; for what buta boy are you now, 
I should like to know? And a bad- 
mannered boy, in my humble opinion, to 
want to teach his helders their duty. I 
know that I lives in a hisland, of course, 
the same as all the Scotchmen does, and 
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goes round the sun like a joint on a spit ; 
and so does nearly all of us. But per- 
haps John Trotman doesn’t.” 

With this withering “sarcasm,” the 
lady-cook turned away from poor Trot- 
man, and then delivered these memorable 
words — 

“Sir Rowland will repent too late. 
Sir Rowland will shed the briny tear, the 
same as might any one of us, even on £3 
a-year, for sending his only son out ina 
ship, when he ought to a’ sent ’un on 
horseback.” 

Mrs. Pipkins nodded assent, and so 
did the ancient butler; and Trotman felt 
that public opinion was wholly against 
him, until such time as it should be fur- 
ther educated. But such a discussion 
had been aroused, that there was no 
chance of its stopping here; and Alice, 
who loved to collect opinions, had many 
laid before her. She listened to all judi- 
ciously, and pretended to do it judicially ; 
and after that she wondered whether she 
had done what she ought to do. For she 
knew that she was only very young, with 
nobody to advise her; and the crushing 
weight of the world upon her, if she 
tripped or forgot herself. Most girls of 
her age would have been at school, and 
taken childish peeps at the world, and 
burnished up their selfishness by conflict 
with one another; but Sir Roland had 
kept to the family custom, and taught 
and trained his daughter at home, be- 
lieving as he did that young women lose 
some of their best and most charming 
qualities by what he called “ gregarious 
education.” Alice therefore had been 
under care of a good and well-taught 
governess —for “ masters” at that time 
were proper to boys — until her mind was 
quite up to the mark, and capable of 
taking care of itself. For, in those days, 
it was not needful for any girl to knowa 
great deal more than was good for her. 

Early one September evening, when 
the day and year hung calmly in the bal- 
ance of the sun; when sensitive plants 
and clever beasts were beginning to look 
around them, and much of the growth of 
the ground was ready to regret lost op- 
portunities ; when the comet was gone 
for good at last, and the earth was be- 

inning to laugh at her terror (having 
ound him now clearly afraid of her), and 
when a sense of great deliverance from 
the power of drought and heat throbbed 
in the breast of dewy nurture, so that all 
took breath again, and even man (the last 
of all things to be pleased or thankful) 
was ready to acknowledge that there 
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might have been worse moments,— at 
such a time fair Alice satin her garden 
thinking of Hilary. The work of the 
summer was over now, and the fate of 
the flowers pronounced and settled, for 
better or worse, till another year; no 
frost, however, had touched them yet, 
while the heavy dews of autumnal night 
and the brisk air flowing from the open 
downs had _ gladdened, refreshed, and 
sweetened them. Among them, and be- 
tween the shrubs, there spread and sloped 
a pleasant lawn for all who love soft 
sward and silence, and the soothing 
sound of leaves. From the form of the 
ground and bend of the hills, as well as 
the northerly aspect, a peculiar cast and 
tone of colour might be found, at differ- 
ent moments, fluctuating differently. 
Most of all, ina fine sunset of autumn 
(though now the sun was behind the 
ridge), from the fulness of the upper sky 
such gleam and glance fell here and there, 
that nothing could be sure of looking as 
it looked only a minute ago. At such 
times all the glen seemed thrilling like 
one vast lute of trees and air, drawing 
fingered light along the chords of trem- 
bling shadow. Atsuch a time, no south- 
ern slope could be compared with this 
for depth of beauty and impressive 
power, for the charm of clear obscurity 
and suggestive murmuring mystery. A 
time and scene that might recall the 
large romance of grander ages; where 
wandering lovers might shrink and think 
of lovers whose love was over ; and even 
the sere man of the world might take a 
fresh breath of the boyish days when fear 
was a pleasant element. 

Suddenly Alice became aware of some: 
thing moving near her; and almost be- 
fore she had time to be frightened, Hilary 
leaped from behind a laurel. He caught 
her in his arms, and kissed her, and then 
stepped back to leave plenty of room for 
contemplative admiration. 

_“I was resolved to have one more 
look. We sail to-morrow, they are in 
such a hurry. I have walked all the way 
from Portsmouth. At least I got a little 
lift on the road, on the top of a waggon- 
load of wheat.” 

“ How wonderfully good of you, Hilary 
dear!” she exclaimed, with tears in her 
eyes, and yet a strong inclination to smile, 
as she watched him. “ How tired you 
must be! Why, when did you leave the 
depot? I thought they kept you at per- 
petual drill.” 

“So they did. But I soon got up to 
all that. I can doit as well as the best 
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of them now. What a provoking child 
you are! Well, don’t you notice any- 
thing ?” 

For Alice, with true sisterly feeling, 
was trying his endurance to the utmost, 
dissembling all her admiration of his 
fine fresh “uniform.” Of course, this 
was not quite so grand as if he had been 
(as he had right to be) enrolled as an 
“egues auratus;” still it looked very 
handsome on his fine straight figure, and 
set off the brightness of his clear com- 
plexion. Moreover, his two months of 
drilling at the depot had given to his ac- 
tive and well-poised form that vigorous 
firmness which alone was needed to make 
it perfect. With the quickness of a girl, 
his sister saw all this in a moment; and 
yet, for fear of crying, she laughed at 

im. 

“Why, how did you come so ‘spick 
and span’? Have you got a sheaf of 
wheat inside your waistcoat? It was too 
cruel to put such clothes on the top of a 
harvest-waggon. I wonder you did not 
set it all on fire.” 

“ Much you know about it !” exclaimed 
the young soldier, with vast chagrin. 
“You don’t deserve to see anything. I 
brought my togs in a haversack, and put 
them on in your bower here, simply to 
oblige you ; and you don’t think they are 
worth looking at!” 

“T am looking with all my might ; and 
yet I cannot see anything of a sword. I 
suppose they won’t allow you one yet. 
But surely you must have a sword in the 
end.” 

“ Alice, you are enough to wear one 
out. Could I carry my sword in a haver- 
sack? However, if you don’t think I 
look well somebody else does —that is 
one comfort.” 

“You do not mean, I hope,” replied 
Alice, missing his allusion carefully, “ to 
go back to your ship without coming to 
see papa, dear Hilary ?” 

“ That is exactly what I do mean ; and 
that is why I have watched for you so. 
I have no intention of knocking under. 
And sco he will find out in the end; and 
somebody else, I hope, as well. Every- 
body thinks I am such a fool, because I 
am easy-tempered. Let them wait a bit. 
They may be proud of that never-do-well, 
silly Hilary yet. In the last few months, 
Ican assure you, I have been through 
things — however, I won’t talk about 
them. They never did understand me at 
home ; and I suppose they never will. 
But it does not matter. Wait a bit.” 

“Darling Hilary! don’t talk so. It 
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makes me ready to cry to hear you: You 
will go into some battle, and throw your 
life away, to spite all of us.” 

“No, no, I won’t. Though it would 
serve you right for considering me such 
anincompoop. As if the best, the sweet- 
est, and truest-hearted girl in the universe 
was below contempt, because her father 
happens to grow cabbages! What do we 
grow? Corn, and hay, and sting-nettles, 
and couch-grass. Or at least our tenants 
grow them for us, and so we get the 
money. Well, how are they finer than 
cabbages ?” 

“Come in and see father,” said Alice, 
straining her self-control to shun argu- 
ment. “Do come, and see him before 
you go.” 

“T will not,” he answered, amazing his 
sister by his new-born persistency. “He 
never has asked me; and I will not do 
it.” 

No tears, no sobs, or coaxings moved 
him ; his troubles had given him strength 
of will; and he went to the war without 
seeing his father. 


From Temple Bar. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU,” ETC. 


THE elder branch of the Bourbons was 
never famous for its virtues, but it cer- 
tainly contrasts favourably with the 
younger, which, to go no farther back 
than two centuries, has run the whole 
gamut of crime. “Cowardice, treason, 
blasphemy, debauchery, assassination, 
poison, incest, were in turns the charac- 
teristics of the race, until fratricide and 
regicide combined with all other infamies 
,- One man to complete the odious chroni- 
cle. 

That man was Louis Philippe Joseph, 
the brother of Louis the Sixteenth —a 
name at which humanity shudders. Of 
all who fell beneath the guillotine not one, 
not even Robespierre, so well deserved 
his fate as that French Cain. The Ter- 
rorists were wholesale murderers, but 
they could at least plead in extenuation 
of their crimes that they were the aven- 
gers of centuries of oppression ; but this 
man was a monster, without palliation of 
any kind ; destitute even of that Satanic 
grandeur which surrounds many of the 
exceptional criminals of history; his 
egotism, his malice, his poltroonery, his 
lasciviousness, excite in us as much con- 
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tempt as his unnatural alliance with the 
excesses of the Revolution inspires us 
with abhorrence. Such was the father of 
the future King of the French. 

Louis Philippe, 2# Duc de Chartres, 
was born on the 6th of October, 1773. 
His education and that of his brothers 
and sisters was confided to the cele- 
brated Madame de Genlis, a woman 
whose exceptional talents admirably 
fitted her for the task. Both mentally 
and physically her system of training was 
excellent. Besides instructing her pupils 
in the ordinary branches of knowledge, 
making them correct linguists by the 
constant use of the principal European 
languages in daily conversation, the 
Princes were taught all kinds of useful 
arts, such as surgery, carpentery, garden- 
ing. To harden them to endurance they 
carried heavy burdens upon their backs, 
descended in winter into damp vaults, 
and in the midst of frost and snow sat for 
hours in the open air. 

The political ideas of the father, fully 
shared by the gouvernante, were early 
imbibed by the pupils, more especially 
by the Duc de Chartres, who seems to 
have taken to them with peculiar zest. 

When the news was brought them that 
the people had attacked the Bastille they 


were performing a play — private theatri- 
cals forming an important part of Ma- 


dame’s system of education. So eager 
were they to witness the sight that they 
all started for Paris in their theatrical 
costumes, and taking seats upon a bal- 
cony in the Boulevard Saint-Antoine, 
watched the destruction of the infamous 
fortress with great manifestations of de- 
light, the Duc de Chartres clapping his 
hands in gushes of patriotic ardour. 

In 1790, following in the steps of his 
worthy father, he proclaimed himself a 
patriot and donned the uniform of the 
National Guard, took the popular oath, 
and regularly attended the sittings of the 
National Assembly, of which he ardently 
desired to become a member; joined the 
Jacobin club, and gratefully accepted the 
office of door-keeper—to admit and let 
out the patriots, to expel the intruders, 
and drive away the dogs. No member 
was more zealous, more “advanced,” 
than the Duc de Chartres—I beg his 
pardon, Egalité Junior; such being the 
name he was then known by. So de- 
lighted was he with this sublime society 
that he humbly prayed that his brother 
the Duc de Montpensier might also be 
admitted as a member. He was on guard 
at the Tuileries when Louis the Six- 
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teenth was brought prisoner from Va- 
rennes, and showed his uncle no more re- 
spect than did citizen butcher or citizen 
baker. Upon the abolition of all aristo- 
cratic titles he wrote as follows : — 


You no doubt are informed of the decree 
which extinguishes all distinctions and privi- 
leges. I hope you have done me justice to 
think I am too much a friend of equality not 
to have warmly applauded the decree. In 
proportion to the scorn with which I regard 
the accidental distinctions of my birth will I 
hereafter prize those to which I may arrive by 
merit. 


Let the reader bear the tenor of this 
epistle in mind, as I shall have occasion 
to refer to it in another place. 

He joined Dumouriez’s army, and is 
said to have greatly distinguished him- 
self at Valmy and Jémappes, as well as at 
Nerwinde, where he conducted a very 
skilful retreat in the face of a victorious 
enemy. 

While the Revolution stood by him he 
was ready to stand by the Revolution, no 
matter to what lengths or atrocities it 
proceeded. At the very time of the Sep- 
tember massacres, when Lafayette and 
the nobler democrats, horror-struck at 
this defilement of true liberty, were rais- 
ing their voices in indignant protest, he 
accepted a lieutenant-generalship, osten- 
tatiously repeated the popular oath in 
each town, and attended every Jacobin 
meeting. His father voted death to the 
King, and there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that he disagreed with the act; it 
has even been said that he sat by his side 
during the trial. 

The exuberance of youthful enthusi- 
asm for the cause of liberty has been 
pleaded in extenuation of these doings. 
Such might have been urged with an ex- 
cellent grace for his early revolutionary 
predilections. Every generous mind was 
set aglow by the vision of a free and re- 
generated France. But when massacre 
and assassination sat in the high places 
every generous mind was filled with horror 
and disgust, and disclaimed all sympathy 
with the movement. But ‘again, it has 
been urged that to have opposed the pop- 
ular will would have been to bring down 
destruction upon himself and family. 
We may accept such extenuating circum- 
stances in judging the crimes of the vile 
cowardly parent, but would such consid- 
erations overweigh honour, humanity, and 
great principles in the mind of ardent 
generous youth? There is not the 





slightest reason to believe that the Duc 
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de Chartres ever remonstrated with his 
father, ever evinced any disapproval of 
his deeds ; but that they were on the best 
of terms until the end is proved by cer- 
tain letters which passed between them 
just previous to Orléans’ death. Admir- 
ing biographers relate how he saved a 
man from drowning, how he rescued a 
priest from the hands of the mob; but 
these trifling acts cannot invalidate the 
damning evidence of a crafty, dissimulat- 
ing disposition to be deduced from his 
conduct at this period. Had the republic 
continued to favour him, he would have 
served under Marat, Hébert, or Robes- 
pierre, as willingly as under Lafayette, 
Mirabeau, or Dumouricz ; he would have 
driven a tumbril to the guillotine or have 
taken Samson’s place with as much alac- 
rity as he accepted the portership at the 
door of the Jacobin club. But all the 
fawning adulation, all the pretty sobri- 
quets, could not propitiate republican 
hatred of aristocrats, which, the instant 
they ceased to be necessary, swept away 
its noble would-be friends with as much 
zest as it would have chopped off the 
heads of the bitterest émigrés. 

After the nobles the dourgeoisie were 
the victims; then there was a general 
holocaust of respectability, in order to 
leave the world clear for ruffianism. 


Let those who raise the spell beware the fiend ! 


The magicians were torn to pieces by the 
devils they had evoked; the Franken- 
steins were crushed by the monsters of 


their own creation. The Revolution re- 
versed the classic myth: the fathers were 
devoured by the children. 

The defeat of Nerwinde afforded the 
Convention an excellent excuse to sum- 
mon the commanders before their tri- 
bunal. Knowing that such a summons 
was equivalent to a sentence of death, 
Dumouriez and Egalité Junior fled, swam 
the Scheldt, and gained the Austrian 
camp. Here they were not only well re- 
ceived, but the Duke was offered a com- 
mission —a fact which points to the con- 
clusion that some secret understanding 
existed between the Austrians and the 
Orleans party; otherwise, judging by the 
treatment received from the same power, 
by Lafayette and his companions under 
parallel circumstances, why should such 
favour have been shown the son of the 
fratricidal regicide, of the bitterest enemy 
of Marie-Antoinette, of the ardent Jacobin, 
of the abettor of the King’s death, of the 
head of the hated house of Orleans? His 
relusal of the commission was dictated 
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by policy. Its acceptance would have 
cetaed him with the émigrés and the fol- 
lowers of Louis the Eighteenth, and would 
have weakened the probabilities of his 
succession to that throne to which Du- 
mouriez was ever pointing, and for the 
hope of which his father had sacrificed 
his soul. In after years he made good 
capital out of the fact that he had never 
borne arms against the republic —a cir- 
cumstance, as we shall presently see, that 
resulted rather from the disinclination of 
foreign powers to trust his services than 
from his own choice. 

Leaving the Austrian camp, he travelled 
fora time in company with Dumouriez 
and other fugitives ; but they soon found 
it necessary to separate. He went into 
Switzerland and joined Madame de Genlis 
and his sister, who had escaped out of 
France and taken refuge at Zurich. But 
the authorities, fearful of evoking the 
anger of the Convention, intimated that 
their sojourn there was not desirable, 
added to which some royalist émigrés, 
who had taken up their abode in the town, 
treated them with such determined hos- 
tility that they were obliged to very speed- 
ily depart. Conducting the ladies to Zug, 
he placed them in a convent, while he 
himself, apprehensive of bringing down 
fresh annoyances upon their heads should 
he remain in the neighbourhood, set out 
incognito and on foot, attended by his 
faithful valet Boudoin, and so wandered 
from place to place, enduring great priva- 
tions, and sometimes even without food. 
He solicited permission to take refuge in 
the dominions of his uncle the Duke of 
Modena. The Duke sent him a hand- 
some sum of money, but refused to en- 
tertain him. 

He now proceeded to Bremgarten, and 
under the name of Corby filled the post 
of secretary to General Montesquieu. 
His next move was to the College of 
Reichenau, where, as Chabaud-Latour, he 
taught mathematics for fifteen months. 
Suspicions of his identity getting abroad, 
he thought it prudent to depart out of 
Switzerland altogether. Hamburg, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Lapland, became in turn 
the places of a short sojourn — ostensibly, 
and really, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, for the purpose of studying geogra- 
phy and natural history. At, Hamburg 
he again met Dumouriez, and probably 
from that time kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with him. 

In the meanwhile the Convention and 
the Terror had been swept away, and the 
milder and more tolerant rule of the Di- 
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rectory had taken their place. Emigrés 
and froscrits were returning to Paris, but 
the Duc d’Orléans was still a banished 
man. Nay, so suspicious of him was the 
government, that his presence even in 
Europe was a subject of uneasiness to 
them. To induce him to depart to Amer- 
ica they offered to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of his mother as well as to set free 
his brothers and permit them to join him 
there. 

Accordingly in 1796 he embarked for 
Philadelphia. In company with the Duc 
de Montpensier and the Duc de Beaujo- 
lais, who joined him early in the next year, 
he wandered through the vast forests and 
over the wild prairies of North America. 
In four months they traversed one thou- 
sand leagues, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horseback, sometimes by water. 
Upon returning to Philadelphia he re- 
ceived a large remittance from his mother, 
whom the Directory had reinstated in 
some of her possessions, together with 
the news that she had retired into Spain. 
He now proceeded to New York, thence 
to Boston, New Orleans, and Havana, in- 
tending to join the Duchess; but here 
his travels were suddenly stopped by 
order of the King of Spain, who forbade 
him toenter his dominions. Thus we 
see France, Switzerland, Modena and 
Spain, had one after another refused to 
shelter him. Surely there must have 
been potent reasons for this fourfold re- 
jection, for this universal distrust. 

After visiting Halifax, where he was 
most hospitably received by the Duke of 
Kent, the then governor, he embarked for 
England and arrived in London in the 
February of 1800. Now in the very hot- 
bed of Bourbonism, but one course re- 
mained open to him —to seek a reconcil- 
jation with the Royalists. For this pur- 
pose he sought out the Comte d’Artois, 
who readily undertook the part of medi- 
ator, and who charged himself with the 
delivery of the following epistle, written, 
after much persuasion and considerable 
reluctance, to Louis the Eighteenth :— 


Believing the majority of Frenchmen to 
share the sentiments that animate ourse!yvcs, 
in our name, and in the name of our loyal 
fellow-countrymen, we swear upon our swords 
allegiance to our King, and vow that we will 
live and die faithful to our honour and our 
lawful Sovereign. Should the unlawful em- 
ployment of superior force place the throne in 
possession of any other than our righteous 
Sovereign, we declare that we should follow 
with as much confidence as fidelity the voice 
of honour, which tells us to invoke with our 
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latest breath God, Frenchmen, and our swords, 
to defend our cause. ' 

This letter was subscribed by the three 
brothers. We shall see anon how well 
one of them respected these protestations. 

The .English government bestowed 
upon our repentant Egalité a handsome 
annuity, upon which he and his brothers 
lived in a villa near Twickenham, close 
by his old friend Dumouriez. In 1807 
the Duc de Montpensier died. He lies 
in the Abbey. A year later, the failing 
health of the second brother, Duc de 
Beaujolais, necessitated his removal to a 
warmer climate. Malta was the place sc- 
lected, and thither, accompanied by the 
in d’Orléans, the young man went — to 

ie. 

Upon his return, Louis Philippe offered 
his services to England. They were re- 


fused. 


After this he went to Palermo, where 
Ferdinand the Fifth of Sicily then held 
his court. He aspired to the hand of the 
Princess Amelia, notwithstanding that 
she was the niece of Marie-Antoinette. 
King Ferdinand sent his son, Prince 
Leopold, ‘as a volunteer to Spain, and re- 
quested the Duke to accompany him. 
Upon their arrival in harbour, however, 
the English would not permit them to 
land. It was the old story: they were 
suspicious of Orléans. They detained the 
Prince at Gibraltar, dut they sent his com- 
panion back to England. Here he was 
joined by his sister, the Princess Adelaide, 
with whom he embarked for Malta. 

In 1809 he espoused the Princess 
Amelia. 

In 1810 the Regency of Cadiz solicited 
Ferdinand to send his son-in-law to head 
the army. He went. This time he 
landed. But he quickly discovered that 
he was as far from accomplishing the ob- 
ject of his mission as he had been two 
years before. Everywhere he encountered 
the most dsternntasd cbualtion : from the 
Cortes, from the Spanish generals, who 
threatened to resign, and from the English, 
who declared that should any command be 
entrusted to him they would at once with- 
draw their forces. 

Here we have another proof of the ill 
odour in which the Duke was held 
throughout Europe. He was evidently 
labelled dangerous. His apologists would 
explain away these facts by telling us that 
the evil reputation of the father still clung 
to the son — that England was jealous of 
the interference of a French Bourbon in 
the affairs of Spain. Such apologies, al- 
though containing a modicum of truth, 
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are very insufficient explanations. The 
father had been in his grave many years, 
and since his death the son had ostensi- 
bly led a non-political life, the greater 
part of which was passed in travel. Be- 
sides, had he not lately been reconciled 
and sworn allegiance to Louis the 
Eighteenth? These circumstances, and 
above all the softening influence of time, 
should have been sufficient to clear his 
character of the stains of prejudice and 
past errors, and wou/d have done so had 
he been the man his admirers paint. 
Wellington always distrusted him. From 
their knowledge of the various French 
plots and conspiracies, concocted, as 
usual, in London, and from their connec- 
tion with Dumouriez, spy and pensioner, 
who was unceasingly plotting to advance 
the Orléans interest, the English govern- 
ment were in an indisputably excellent 
position to judge his character. They 
took possession of Dumouriez’s private 
papers after his death. These would un- 
doubtedly have thrown considerable light 
upon this subject; but such revelations 
would not have been judicious at the time, 
scarcely so even now, in a political point 
of view. We are still too near to the 
events to obtain complete documentary 
evidence, in the absence of which it is 
necessary to employ deductive reasoning. 

Disappointed in his Spanish command 
he returned to Palermo, where he seems 
to have intrigued, or at least, to have 
sympathized with, the revolutionary party. 
The rule of the weak Ferdinand and his 
imperious queen was an evil one, but 
natural ties should have bound him to 
their side. When Lord William Ben- 
tinck arrived he retired into private life. 

Upon the news of Napoleon’s fall he 
hastened back to France, where he was 
kindly received by the King, who re- 
stored to him the greater part of his 
father’s estates. 

Lamartine describes him as being at 
this time “too cringing a courtier within 
the walls of the palace and too popular 
without.” But Louis the Eighteenth re- 
posed no confidence in his nephew’s 
fidelity, and it was only through the in- 
tercession of the royal family, and more 
especially of the Comte d’Artois, that he 
tolerated him. There was one conces- 
sion, most earnestly desired by the 
whilom republican, who had written with 
such lofty contempt upon the accidental 
distinctions of birth, but which the King 
persistently refused — the title of altesse 
royale.* 

* Michaud, in his life of Louis Philippe, relates the 
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Upon the return from Elba he did not 
follow the fortunes of the royal exiles, 
but went back to Twickenham. He 
wished to keep on good terms with the 
Bonapartists; they formed a powerful 
party, which was, for the time, in the as- 
cendant; might remain so; therefore, 
from his point of view, it behoved him 
not, at least, to incense them. During 
the Hundred Days he kept aloof from the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme and the Legiti- 
mists ; there were reports abroad, whether 
true or not it would be difficult to deter- 
mine, that he was conspiring with Du- 
moruiez, corresponding with Fouché, and 
tampering with the army. 

Upon his return to Paris after Water- 
loo he indignantly protested against these 
accusations. “After the Duc de Berri 
you have the strongest claim upon the 
throne. I am therefore easyin my mind, 
and trust your judgment more than your 
heart,” replied the King. 

At all events, during the persecutions 
he joined with the Duc de Broglie and 
others in defending the Bonapartists. It 
may be urged that as a Liberal such was 
the line of conduct which might have 
been expected from him. True, but asa 
Bourbon, who had sworn allegiance to 
the legitimate sovereign, he could scarce- 
ly have been expected to defend the 

eadliest enemies of his family. And we 
have Lamartine’s authority for stating 
that even when that party was the ag- 
gressive and not the fallen, he was de- 
sirous of conciliating it. Thus his de- 
fence of the persecuted, like the generous: 
enthusiasm of his youth, may be referred 
to very doubtful motives. 

The consequence of this step was ban- 
ishment to England. But, at the inter- 
cession of the Comte d’Artois, Louis soon 
afterwards recalled him. After he had 
signed the decree the King placed the 
pen in his brother’s hand, with these pro- 
phetic words: “ Take care of this, it will 
be useful when you sign your abdication.” 

And so we come to the accession of 
Charles the Tenth. Never was ruler 
more opposed to the spirit of his age than 
Charles the Tenth. A bigot in religion, 
he would fain have gone back to the old 
persecuting days of the League; a be- 
liever in divine right, he would fain have 
ruled France as Louis the Fourteenth 


following anecdote, for the truth of which we leave 
him to vouch. One day the Duchesse d’Orléans said 
to the Comte de Bruges, ‘‘ The best return I can make 
to his Majesty for his bounty is to let him know my 
son. Tell him, I pray, to place no confidence in him ; 
he is a deliberate villain.”” The King’s reply to this. 
warning was, ‘J know him as well as she does.” 
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ruled it. Scarcely was he seated upon|bold act. The elections which followed 
the throne when he gave a taste of his| were everywhere in favour of the opposi- 
uality by re-establishing the penalty of|tion. Then came the fatal ordinances 
death for sacrilege, by restoring to the|issued on the 25th of July. The new 
monastic bodies the right of holding in- | Chamber was dissolved before it assem- 
commutable property, and by forbidding} bled, the laws of election dictatorially 
the works of the great writers of the | modified, and the liberty of the newspa- 
eighteenth century to be reprinted. Then|per press entirely suspended. This last 
followed in rapid succession the disband-| was the most fatal act of all, falling as it 
ment of the National Guard, the dissolu-| did upon a great part of the very élite of 
tion of the hostile Chamber, the creation} the working classes, printers, composi- 
of seventy-six new peers, the fall of Vil-| tors, type-founders, whom it cast out of 
léle, Paris in arms, riots and bloodshed,|employment by thousands.  Printing- 
the Martignac ministry, disdained from | offices wete entered by the police and 
the first by the King, revolutionary!the presses broken up. Angry crowds 
speeches upon the address, a few liberal} of the expelled artisans gathered in the 
measures, the suppression of the Jesuit] streets, and Shouts of “ Vive la Charte!/” 
establishments, and a second dissolution.!were heard everywhere. It was not, 
It was at this time that the dark shadow | however, until the 27th that any serious 
of Polignac began to hover over the} disturbance occurred ; towards the even- 
scene. Polignac was Charles the Tenth’s | ing of that day the people and the troops 
evil genius. The son of the Princess de|came into collision, and blood was spilt. 
Polignac, Marie-Antoinette’s friend, he}On the 28th barricades were thrown up, 
had been carried out of France while he | desperate fighting ensued, and the Tui- 
was yet a child, had been adopted by the | leries were entered and sacked by the in- 
Comte d’Artois and made one of his aides-|surgents. A Provisional Government, of 
de-camp. He possessed much of the ele-| which Lafayette was appointed the head, 
gance and the delicate beauty of his|as well as commander-in-chief of the Na- 
mother, but was by nature sombre, mel-| tional Guard, was formed. On the morn- 
ancholy, and superstitious. A man of|ing of the 29th a deputation, consisting 
contracted mind, intense stubbornness|of Gérard, Lafitte, Casimir-Périer, and 
and little foresight.* His religion was| others, waited upon the Duc de Raguse, 
ithe fanaticism of a monk, his politics the | and proffered to restore order.on condi- 
absolutism of a despot. Charles the|tion that the ministers were dismissed 
‘Tenth was to him “not only a father, but}and the ordinances repealed. These 
tthe shadow of God upon earth ;” and the} propositions were submitted to the King 
-sovereign power an attribute from heaven|and refused. A few hours later he ap- 
‘which it was sacrilegious to limit. In| pointed the Duc de Mortemart to the 
1814 he, almost alone, protested in the| ministry and withdrew the ordinances. 
tribune of the peers against the Charter| Too late; the people had triumphed. 
and the oath tothe Constitution. Brought} Charles the Tenth deserved his fate. 
up in a foreign land, the French regarded| He shamelessly violated the constitu- 
him as an alien, while the very name he | tional liberties of his country, and bya 
‘bore, so unfavourably connected with|series of insane enactments drove the 
the pre-revolutionary era, excited the;masses into rebellion against his au- 
strongest dislike and prejudice amongst }thority. And yet there was a simple dig- 
the people. Upon his accession to the|nity, a something of antique grandeur 
ministry both Chateaubriand and Lamar; |about this monarch, especially in his 
tine resigned their appointments, and all|fallen days. But the Bourbons were 
men of liberal views were filled with un-| ever greater in misfortune than in pros- 
easiness and dark forebodings. perity. He was in all things a man of 
The storm soon burst. Upon the|the past; it was as though the soul of 
meeting of the Chambers in 1830 the)some old Valois, whose body had lon 
Deputies boldly demurred at the choice}since mouldered beneath the stones 0 
of ministers. Adjournment and then dis- | Saint-Denis, had been reborn. His love 
solution, were the consequences of this | of the chase, his austere Catholicism, his 
conscientious belief in the divine right of 
* When told during the days of July that the soldiers kings, were all of a past age. Such tastes 
would go over to the people rather than fire upon them, and ideas had vanished with feudalism, 
he replied, ‘If the troops go over to the people we and there were none except Polignac, 
must fire upon the troops ;’’ —a sentence that wonder- te ad 
fully illustrates the impracticable blind obstinacy of his | Who could sympathize with them. 
character. It was with no craven spirit that he re 
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treated before his enemies. From Tri- 
anon he passed to Rambouillet, attended 
by twelve thousand faithful troops, who 
encamped in the great park. Here a sol- 
emn family council was held, which re- 
sulted in the King resolving to abdicate 
in favour of his grandson. He wrote to 
Orléans, in whose fidelity he still im- 
plicitly confided, naming him lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom and guardian of 
the interests of the Duc de Bordeaux. 
After which he departed on his road to 
Cherbourg. He stopped at the Chateau 
de Maintenon, and there, retaining only 
a small escort under Marmont, disbanded 
the soldiers, ordering them to repair to 
Paris, and place themselves under the di- 
rection of Orléans. When he resumed 


his journey, the troops were drawn up in} 
he slept in a kiosk in the park at Neuilly. 


lines on either side the roadway. The 


Duchesse de Berri, dressed in male attire, | 
j Rauncy in the forest of Bondy, and no 


leading her son by the hand, came first, 
then the royal carriage and suite ; a long 
mournful shout saluted the cortége as it 
passed between the ranks, and the King, 
his firmness giving way at last, leaned 
back and wept. Until he approached the 
coast the behaviour of the people was 
silent and respectful. The last act he 


performed upon French soil was to take 
the royal colours from the hands of his 


officers, telling them that his grandson 
should one day give them back. Might 
not the tradition of those words have had 
some influence upon the recent decision 
of that grandson? . 

From the first year of the Restoration 
the Palais Royal had been an asylum for 
the discontented, for every open or secret 
opponent of the government, and for 
every eminent writer who could influence 
public opinion ; and whether or not the 
Duke took part in ‘any conspiracies, or 
whether he persistently set his, face 
against them, it is an undoubted fact, 
that in him was centred the hope of every 
plotter against the state. Yet what could 
he gain by the subversion of the existing 
government? may be asked. His wealth 
was enormous, double, it has been as- 
serted, that. of Rothschild, and his rank 
was second only to royalty. That he 
sought to bring about any sudden and 
violent change of existing things is im- 
probable ; but by diving into the secrets 
of discontent and conspiracy, by courting 
popularity, by winning partisans, he was 
securing himself against all contingencies, 
and should the elder branch ‘be expelled 
from the throne, he was paving the road 
to his own accession. Such is the proba- 
ble explanation of his conduct. 
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The Comte d’Artois had ever been his 
firmest friend. Charles the Tenth loaded 
him with wealth and favours, and permit- 
ted him to assume the long desired title of 
altesse royale. How gratefully he requit- 
ed his beneficence the history of France 
willshow. A short time before the Ordi- 
nances of July were issued, the Duke 
gave a banquet to the King of Naples. 

“It is quite a Neapolitan féze,” re- 
marked one of the guests to him; “ they 
are dancing over a volcano.” 

“It may be so; indeed,” he replied ; 
“but eruption or earthquake will at least 
leave me here. I shall not budge from 
this palace.” 

Qn the 29th, his friend and partisan, 
Lafitte the banker, sent word that he was 
“ to beware of Saint-Cloud.” That night 


The next morning he hurried away to 


one except Lafitte knew whither he had 
gone. No course could have been more 
judicious ; he thus avoided personal re- 
cognition of any demonstration that might 
be made in his favour, while his interests 
were in the meantime left in trusty hands 
that worked unceasingly for him. If 
Charles tided over the difficulty his hon- 
our remained unassailable ; if he failed to 
do so, why then — so much the better. 

On the previous day Thiers and Mignet, 
with the cognizance of Lafitte the confidant, 
published a proclamation, to the effect 
that Charles, having shed the people’s 
blood, could no longer reign; that the 
Orleans family had been devoted to the 
Revolution ; that the Duke had fought 
at Valmy and Jémappes, that he had 
never taken arms against his country, 
that he would be a citizen king. “The 
Duc d’Orléans does not declare himself,” 
it went on to say, “he awaits our vote. 
Let us proclaim this vote, and he will ac- 
cept the Charter as we understand and 
mean to haveit. He will accept the crown 
from the French people.” 

But doubt and hesitation reigned in the 
bosom of his family. Madame Adelaide 
feared for his safety, the Duchess spoke 
of the splendid bounties that Charles had 
heaped upon him. Nevertheless he re- 
solved to return to Paris. The Provi- 
sional Government immediately named 
him, as the King had already done, lieu- 
tenant-general of thekingdom. The pop- 
ulace gathered round his palace and rent 
the air with cries of “ Long live the Duc 
d’Orléans!” Upon which he remarked, 
“TI would be rather put to death than ac- 
cept the crown!” 
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A very pretty little comedy was now 
acted in the Chamber. Lafitte read a 
proclamation informing France that she 
had a dictator until he should become 
king. Upon which, the Duke, pretending 
to be overcome, fell sobbing in the bank- 
er’s arms! After this display of tender- 
ness he was led out upon the balcony to be 
received with thundering acclamations. 
Then, amidst much shouting, he pro- 
ceeded on horseback to the Hétel de 
Vilie, followed by Lafitte and by four 
wretched-looking ragged men, who sym- 
bolized the submission of the poor to the 
rich. Arrived there, Lafayette took him 
by the hand, presented him to the people, 
and embraced him under the tricolor. 
Blue fire! Tableau! Green curtain!!! 

He had not yet passed the Rubicon, 
however, and it still remained within his 
power to decline the crown. Chateau- 
briand was sent for, and upon his arrival, 
was received by the two ladies, who tried 
to sound his disposition. Presently, the 
Duke came in, looking very worn and 
anxious. Chateaubriand’s advice was, 
that the Duke should either undertake 
the regency during the minority, and at 
once proclaim Henry the Fifth, or sum- 
mon a new Assembly to decide the ques- 
tion. But such advice was not palatable 
to Orléans. “Events are stronger than 
we,” he answered. “I alone have control 
over the masses ; the Royalists owe their 
very lives to my efforts. If I fall back all 
will be anarchy and massacre.” 

“ I read upon his brow,” says Chateau- 
briand, “ the desire to be king.” 

A second time the great writer was sent 
for, and a second time the ladies endeav- 
oured to gain him over to their cause ; 
but true to his ancient Legitimist princi- 
ples, he still remained firm: “ Madam,” 
he said to the Duchess, “I see that -the 
Duc d’Orléans is resolved upon the crown ; 
that he has weighed its results, and re- 
flected upon the years of trouble and 
danger before him.” 

The Duke sent commissioners to Ram- 
bouillet, on pretence of watching over 
the safety of the King, but upon pre- 
senting themselves at the outposts they 
were driven away by the sentinels. He 
sent them back again, saying, “ He must 
go directly, and to compel him to go he 
must be frightened.” And yet all this time 
Charles was implicitly trusting in him! 
Even at the last moment, when the traitor 
had made up his mind to accept the crown, 
he appointed him guardian of the infant 
heir. Had one spark of honour, of gen- 
erosity, existed in that wily selfish nature, 


‘riage ; and that was a family affair. 
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that trustfulness would have illumined 
it. It has been pleaded that his refusal, 
without bettering the position of royalty, 
would have plunged France into anarchy, 
and would have brought down upon his 
own head forfeiture and exile. The 
course honourable to his benefactor and 
just to the nation would have been to have 
undertaken the direction of affairs until 
the revolutionary ebullition had subsided, 
and then to have summoned a National 
Assembly to decide the future form of 
government. But even had the unani- 
mous voice of France called upon him to 
mount the throne, gratitude, honour, and 
honesty should have vetoed the request. 

He was troubled, however, by no such 
scruples, and on the 7th of August was 
proclaimed King of the French. 

For a time after “the glorious days of 
July,” Lafayette was the honoured guest 
at the Palais Royal. The ungainly fig- 
ures of the National Guards in their 
coarse uniform mingled there with the 
splendid costumes of ambassadors, cour- 
tiers, generals ; and the “citizen king,” 
as he shuffled through the streets of Paris, 
umbrella under arm, would go out of his 
way to shake the hand of a citizen soldier. 
But these were all shams, cheap offerings 
to the French idol — Equality, masks to 
conceal the pettiness and despotism of 
his government. There was notan affair 
of state, however small, into which he did 
not thrust his personality. He nullified 
the powers of every minister by constant 
interference, by tampering with subordi- 
nates, and by withholding from him a full 
knowledge of the affairs of his department. 
One principle guided his every action: 
the aggrandizement of the race of Orlé- 
ans; national honour, the welfare of the 
people, were as nothing when weighed 
against the interests of his family. Z’Z¢at 
pour mot was his motto. With all his 
peace proclivities and truckling to for- 
eign powers, he very nearly involved 
France in a war over the Spanish mar- 
He 
never forgave any personal wrong or in- 
sult he had received. Dupont de |’Eure, 
when he was minister of justice, nominated 
a certain gentleman, in every way worthy 
of the post, toa judgeship. The King ap- 
pearing very unwilling to ratify the ap- 
pointment, the minister, after some con- 
siderable delay, pressed his .Majesty to 
explain the cause of his demur. “ He 
took a brief against me in an action of 
law,” he answered. The anecdote speaks 
volumes of the utter meanness of the 
man’s mind. 
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I have not space to enter into the 
events of his reign. They may be gener- 
alized in a few sentences: changes of 
ministry, so frequent that they can be 
compared only to the shuffling of a pack 
of cards; abortive royalist demonstra- 
tions, socialist riots, attempted assassina- 
tions, infamous corruption and jobbery ; 
a wily, truculent diplomacy ; a perpetual 
struggle for personal government as op- 
posed to constitutional ; a desperate fight 
of eighteen years’ duration against the ad- 
vance of democratic and popular opinion. 

The-Chamber of Deputies, like the rest, 
was a sham representation of the people, 
and was filled with the creatures of his 
will, The electoral law, which allowed a 
vote only to those who paid two hundred 
francs of taxes, utterly excluded the great 
mass of the people. The reduction of 
this qualification to one hundred francs 
was the object of that agitation which 
culminated in Reform banquets and the 
Revolution. Yet it is very doubtful 
whether, had Louis Philippe yielded to 
this agitation, he would have saved his 
crown. 

The Revolution of ’89 was practical ; 
the result of the natural impulse of an op- 
pressed people. The revolution of 48 
was speculative, and was the result of 
artificial theories, which aimed at the ut- 
ter regeneration of society and its estab- 
lishment upon new bases ; the first was 
bourgeois in its character, its great object 
was the destruction of the aristocrats. 
The masses danced the Carmagnole, sang 
Ca ira and the Marseillaise, and murdered 
to their heart’s content. The liberty to 
do these things, plenty of food and drink, 
and the power of dragging down society 
to their own level, were the limits of their 
ambition. The revolution of ’48 was di- 
rected against the plutocracy ; it was es- 
sentially the revolution of the people — 
of the working classes ; the fight of la- 
bour against capital. 

Since Charles the Tenth had been ex- 
pelled from the throne, Republican and 
Socialist ideas had made vast strides 
among the masses. Beyond the old Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity, Guillotine 
party, formed out of the traditions of the 
“nineties,” the violence and ferocity of 
whose aspirations were scarcely conso- 
nant with the more moderate spirit of the 
age, there was another, more subtle, more 
fanatic, more dangerous from its appar- 
ent opposition to violence, than the fum- 
ing Terrorist; this party was formed of 
the disciples of Socialism. Although all 
aimed at the one great object —the re- 
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distribution and equalization of wealth — 
the Socialists were divided into various 
sects, each of whom had a different 
theory for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject. The more intellectual were disci- 
ples of Saint-Simon or Fourier.* But it 
was Louis Blanc’s principles of the or- 
anization of labour which found most 
avour among the working classes and 
the largest following. Beyond these 
were the Communists and other fanatic 
sects, all of whom hoped to obtain the 
triumph of some particular creed by a 
general upheaval of society. 

Such were the men into whose hands 
electorial reform would have cast politi- 
cal power. A society so interpenetrated 
with subversive doctrines existed upon a 
volcano ; those turbulent elements must 
at some time find vent, must exhaust 
their fury, and only in exhaustion could 
subside. The revolution of ’48 was as 
inevitable, as impossible to be averted, 
as was that of 89. There are periods of 
mental as there are periods of physical 
epidemics, with which our present knowl- 
edge of sociology and physiology are 
powerless to cope. But apart from these 
visionaries, the nation at large was sick- 
ened with the rule of this citizen king ; 
its pride was humiliated by his obsequi- 
ousness to foreign powers, by his petti- 
ness, his trading dourgeots spirit, by his 
selfish personality. Acts of bold and law- 
less tyranny had aroused the just anger 
of the people against the rule of Charles 
the Tenth ; but the government of Louis 


* Fourierism would divide mankind into associations 
or phalansteries, each to consist of four hundred families. 
These would live in one great edifice in which would be 
contained workshops, studios, and every convenience 
for industry, pleasure, and art. The property of the 
Phalansteries would be divided into twelve parts, of 
which five would belong to labour, four to capital, and 
three to talent. Under its organization all waste land 
would be reclaimed and put under cultivation, and the 
comforts and enjoyments of the human race increased 
to a degree that even millionaires never dreamed of. 
But underlying these practical ideas are certain meta- 
physical subtleties. Fourier held that attraction and 
repulsion, which are the forces of the physical, also 
rule the mental world; that attractions are £2 
tional to destinies, and that the desires, aptitudes, and 

mations of men, if they free scope, would in- 
fallibly produce individual happiness. Experiments in 
Fourierism have been made both in France and Amer- 
ica, but on a scale too limited for a fair trial. 

t These would destroy all competition, and fix the 
wages of the workman and the profits of the capitalist 
to an arbitrary scale decreed by law. Individualism 
would be merged in solidarity: each would receive ac- 
cording to his needs, and contribute according to his 
abilities. ¥ =< 

A system more opposed to every principle of political 
economy, or more utterly destructive of all wealth and 
trade, could not be conceived. Fourierism is an ex- 
alted and philosophical attempt to solve the great 
problem of society—of the human race. ‘‘The ore 
ganization of labour” would destroy all incentive to 
exertion by robbing men of the fruits of their labours. 
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Philippe was an intolerable incubus — it 
was an “Old Man of the Sea,” that 
hugged it to suffocation. 

Towards the end of 1847 the Opposition 
party, under the guise of banquets, ar- 
ranged a general plan of reform agitation 
throughout France. Odilon-Barrot, Le- 
dru-Rollin, and Flocon, the editor of Za 
Réforme, were the moving powers of 
these demonstrations. Trusting to the 
corrupt and slavish majority of the Cham- 
ber, to the fidelity of the army, and to 
the Jourgeois dread of revolution, the 
government regarded these manifesta- 
tions for a time with contemptuous in- 
difference. But when the twelfth arron- 
dissement of Paris invited the unarmed 
National Guards to attend a banquet 
fixed to take place on the 2oth of Febru- 
ary (1848), they began to grow alarmed, 
and declared from the tribune that they 
would put it down, even by force, if 
necessary. The more moderate agitators, 
not wishing to drive matters to extrem- 
ity, withdrew their support, and the af- 
fair was abandoned. 

But in the meantime the government 
have taken the precaution to assemble 
some fifty-five thousand troops within the 
capital. On the zoth the youths of the 
schools parade in procession singing the 
Marseillaise ; the people join in the cho- 
rus and crowd into the streets ; by dawn 
next morning every road leading to Paris 
is covered with troops. Barricades are 
raised, but as yet no acts of violence 
have been committed. On the morning 
of the 24th affairs assume a more serious 
aspect. The National Guards are called 
out ; they obey reluctantly, preserve neu- 
trality, but join in the cry for reform and 
the dismissal of the ministry. In a few 
hours they will go over to the insurgents. 
Amidst the narrow tortuous streets which 
then occupied the centre of Paris, a strong 
compact body of republicans is gathered. 
Marrast, the editor of the ational, ha- 
rangues a crowd of workmen from the 
office window. Along the Boulevard de 
la Bastille march a straggling mob of 
ragged, hungry-looking men, women, and 
children, carrying tattered flags, bearing 
threatening mottoes; their leader is a 
fierce fanatic named Lagrange. Peaceful 
men grow pale at the sight of these tat- 
terdemalions ; they bring back memories 
of the days of “ Za Terreur.” An acci- 
dent commences the émeute. 

In front of the Hotel of Foreign Af- 
fairs is drawn up a battalion of the line, 
with loaded firearms. Towards this spot 
advances a body of workmen armed with 
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pikes and sabres, carrying torches and 
bearing the red flag. It halts, facing the 
troops ; the flash and smoke of the torch- 
es and the waving of the flag frighten 
the horse of the commander, causing it 
to plunge back amongst the troops. At 
that moment the report of a musket is 
heard — by whom fired is not known — 
never will be known. The soldiers, be- 
lieving themselves attacked, on the spur 
of the moment, without orders, fire a vol- 
ley. A dreadful scene ensues; women 
and children are trampled under foot by 
the flying mob, the groans and curSes of 
the wounded and the dying fill the air. 
Although dismayed for a moment the in- 
surgents speedily return, gather up their 
dead and wounded, and place them in 
large waggons, which are drawn slowly 
through the streets in a torchlight pro- 
cession, the blood-stained corpses being 
all the time held up to the gaze of the in- 
furiated people. 

And so the night passes. By morning 
the whole of Paris is in arms, prepared 
for extreme measures, and the Palais 
Royal is sacked and fired. Were the 
troops permitted to act with resolution 
the insurrection must be suppressed, but 
the King has issued crders that they shall 
cease firing and offer only a passive re- 
sistance. Here we havea repetition of 
the same fatal weakness and timidity 
which lost Louis the Sixteenth his crown 
on the roth of August. The mob fire 
upon the sentries and the municipal 
guards, and they dare not return it. Of- 
ficers and soldiers beg to be permitted to 
avenge their comrades, who lie dead and 
wounded around them; but the com- 
manders, fettered by imperative instruc- 
tions, dare not give the order, and the 
slaughter goes on. In other parts of the 
city the soldiers, weary of days of inac- 
tion, fraternize with the people and go 
over to them in large numbers. 

At the Tuileries all is confusion ; ina 
few hours three administrations have 
melted away — Guizot, Molé, and Thiers ; 
and the King has no ministry. ‘“ Go,” 
cries the courageous Queen, “ show your- 
self to the disheartened troops and to 
the wavering National Guard, while I 
and my children and my grandchildren 
will place ourselves upon the balcony 
and see you die in a manner worthy of 
yourself and your throne.” He does pre- 
sent himself to the soldiery ; but he is 
received with sullen looks, with cries of 
“ Vive la Réforme /” and afew murmurs 
of “ Vive le Roi/” A little later, and he 
is told that but one course remains open 
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to him —to abdicate. The Duc de Mont- 
pensier urges him to consent ; the pen is 
placed in his hand, and he writes: “ Zad- 
dicate in favour of my grandson, the 
Comte de Paris. May he be more fortu- 
nate than I/” Wishing the regency to 
pass into the hands of the Duc de Ne- 
mours, he makes no mention of his 
daughter-in-law — a young, beautiful, and 
irreproachable lady, whom he has kept in 
retirement lest she might too much at- 
tract the sympathy and attention of the 
people. 

A messenger is sent to bring up the 
royal carriages: they have been burnt by 
the mob upon the Place de Carrousel, 
and one of the grooms has been killed. 
No time is to be lost. The King and 
Queen, attended by a few faithful officers 
and servants, leave the palace by a sub- 
terraneous passage leading from their 
apartments to the gardens, which they 
hurry across on foot, as Louis the Six- 
teenth and his queen did when they fled 
to the National Assembly on the fatal 
loth of August. Two facres are engaged 
off a public stand, into one of which the 
Queen is lifted fainting, and they drive 
away. When they reach the Champs 
Elysées some insurgents fire upon them, 
and two horses of the escort are killed, 
but they reach Saint-Cloud in safety. 

The Duchesse d’Orléans, under the 
protection of Nemours, hurries away to 
the Chamber of Deputies, where they are 
debating upon the future form of govern- 
ment. Aitired in deep mourning, and 
holding her two children by the hands, 
she seats herself motionless at the foot of 
the tribune. Scarcely has the debate 
commenced when one of the doors is 
burst open, and a mob of insurgents enter 
the Chamber. Some of the deputies sur- 
round the royal group, and the debate 
proceeds. It is going in favour of the 
Duchess when a second wave of insur- 
gents, armed with crowbars, sabres, bay- 
onets, and headed by Lagrange, rushes 
in, shouting, “ No more royalty! No 
more kings!” oy | upon the 
throne, the canopy and hangings of 
which his followers tear down and de- 
molish, he proclaims the abolition of 
royalty. M. Ledru-Rollin, that bombas- 
tic mimic of Danton, springs into the 
tribune, protests “in the name of the 
people” against the regency, and de- 
mands the establishment of a Provisional 


Government; after which there is a cry 
raised for Lamartine tospeak. He obeys, 
but ere he has finished his oration a third 
Irruption of yet more furious revolution- 
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ists, maddened with excitement, black- 
ened with powder, and smeared with 
blood, brandishing their arms and shout- 
ing “ Vivela Républigue /” again inter- 
rupts the debate. The Duchess and her 
children are screened behind a wall of 
Deputies, one or two of whom now lead 
them away by a side door; but they are 
met by a fourth invading party, who, 
however, in their hurry, do not recognize 
them. It is with difficulty that she es- 
capes being trampled under foot, suffo- 
cated by the dense throng. Half swoon- 
ing, she is dashed against a glass door. 
Upon recovering consciousness she finds 
to her horror that her children are no . 
longer with her. The Comte de Paris 
has been seized by a brutal fellow, whose 
fingers are already twined about the 
child’s throat when he is rescued bya 
National Guard. The Duc de Chartres 
is found beneath the feet of the multi- 
tude, and both after a time are borne 
safely to their mother’s arms. 

In the meanwhile the King has left 
Paris and Versailles behind, and never 
rests until he reaches the royal palace at 
Dreux. Here he sleeps one night; but 
although there is no pursuit, although he 
is nowhere encountered by hostility, and 
receives much respect, in a very panic of 
terror the royal party separates, and in 
various disguises the members pursue 
their flight. On the 26th of February 
they meet by appointment at Cap d’Hon- 
fleur, where for nine days they lie con- 
cealed in the house of a private gentle- 
man, while friends are endeavouring to 
secure them a passage to England. 
Thence the King proceeds on foot during 
the darkness of the night to Trouville ; 
and after much delay and several adven- 
tures, he gets away, under the name of 
Theodore Lebrun, in the Havre steamer, 
and is safely landed at Newhaven. 

Nothing more despicable, more cow- 
ardly, than this dastardly flight of Louis 
Philippe from imaginary pursuers — for 
there was not a member of the Provision- 
al Government who desired his capture 
— who would not have assisted his es- 
cape —can be imagined. It almost in- 
clines one to give credence to the scan- 
dals of inimical chroniclers — to believe 
that no drop of Bourbon blood flowed in 
his veins, and even to doubt the stories 
of his bravery at Jémappes and Valmy. 
Once a brave man always a brave man, 

Upon their arrival in England Clare- 
mont was assigned them as a residence ; 
and here, except a short sojourn at St. 
Leonards, the exiled King passed the 
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brief remainder of his days in that domes-' literally nothing ; heroism and 


tic circle in which he alone can claim 
our respect. The life led by the royal 
family was that of the simplest country 
gentry. The King took the head of the, 
table at dinner and carved the principal | 
joint, surrounded by his children and 
grandchildren, even to the youngest. In 
the evening the young ones played about 
him as he sat in his easy chair, and when 
they had retired to rest he read his news- | 
paper or conversed with his sons, while | 
the Queen and Princesses engaged them- | 
selves in needlework or sometimes in a! 
game at whist. 

He died on the 26th of August, 1850. 

Of all his vast wealth he brought scarce- 
ly sufficient out of France to provide him 
comforts in his exile. His passion for 
building, which amounted to a mania, ab- 
sorbed immense sums. At his own cost 
he restored the Palace and Museum of 
Versailles; he also completed all the 
buildings which Napoleon had com- 
menced. 

His virtues were purely domestic. He 
was a model husband; and his filial 
affection was the cause of some of the 
most considerable errors of his reign. 
Asa man and a king little can be said in 
his favour. It is unnecessary to recapit- 





ulate what has been already deduced from 


the events of his early life. He possessed 
no impulse, no enthusiasm; he always 
acted upon the expediency of the present 
moment, was always content to assume 
any garb that necessity imposed upon 
him. His whole nature was steeped in 
hypocrisy and dissimulation. The ardent 
Jacobin, who despised all titles save those 
won by merit, knew no happiness under 
the Restoration until the title of a/tesse 
royale was permitted to him; the un- 
flinching republican, who countenanced 
the execution of a king, never ceased to 
regret the loss of the fleur de /is upon his 
canopy of state and of the ribbon of the 
Holy Ghost,* and was as greedy of per- 
sonal power as Louis the Fourteenth. 
He was above all things the great master 
of kingcraft, and a diplomatist as wily and 
as clever as Mazarin or Talleyrand. But 
great principles and great truths were 
alike indifferent to him. His one politi- 
cal virtue was clemency; he was averse 
to bloodshed, and in a reign unparalleled 
for plots and attempted assassinations but 
few were put to death for political crimes. 
‘Of high and noble sympathies he had! 








* Removed after the abortive attempt of the Duchesse 
de Berri. 
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atitude 
had no existence for him. In all things 
his mind was essentially little and vulgar. 
His industry was indefatigable, but it was 
ever engaged upon petty details. He 
prided himself upon duplicity and un- 
truthfulness, upon deceiving his minis- 
ters, upon over-reaching all with whom 
he had dealings. His memory was pro- 
digious, his knowledge of men and things 
extensive, his garrulity irrepressible ; but 
he seldom evinced esfrit, or true delicacy 
of taste. He was obsequious and fawn- 
ing to the lowest person who could serve 
his purposes; he was avaricious of 
wealth ; he was destitute of dignity and 
incapable of inspiring the respect due to 
his high position. His cunning Israelit- 
ish face, his shabby clothes, his Gampish 
umbrella, were suggestive of nothing so 
much as of an old Jew clothesman, and 
such in spirit as in aspect did he closely 
resemble. And yet Louis Blanc —by no 
means a favourable critic —tells us that 
he was a man gifted with an incomparable 
seduction of manner, that in the relations 
of private life he charmed his ministers 
by a freedom, a familiarity of conversa- 
tion, and a gracious forgetfulness of the 
rights of his royal state. But this, after 
all, was but the cajolery of a diplomatist. 

To conclude, in the words of a writer 
in the Zimes, “He rose without moral 
greatness, he reigned without the affec- 
tion of his people, and he fell without the 
compassion of the world.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
(continued.) 


MEANWHILE Rose went on to the sta- 
tion, like a creature in a dream, feeling the 
very trees, the very birds watch her, and 
wondering that no faces peeped at her 
from the curtained cottage windows. 
How strange to think that all the people 
were asleep, while she walked along 
through the dreamy world, her footsteps 
filling it with strange echoes! How fast 
and soundly it slept, that world, though 
all the things out-of-doors were in full 
movement, interchanging their opinions, 
and taking council upon all their affairs ! 
She had never been out, and had not very 
often been awake, at such an early hour, 
and the stillaess from all human sounds 
and voices, combined with the wonderful 
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fulness of the language of Nature, gave 
her a strange bewildered feeling, like that 
a traveller might have in some strange 
star or planet peopled with a differ- 
ent from man. It seemed as if all the 
human inhabitants had resigned, and 
given up their places to another species. 
The fresh air which blew in her face, and 
the cheerful stir of the birds, recovered 
her a little from the fright with which she 
felt herself alone in that changed universe 
—and the sight of the first wayfarer mak- 
ing his way, like herself, towards the sta- 
tion, gave her a thrill of pain, reminding 
her that she was neither walking in a 
dream nor in another planet, but on the 
old-fashioned earth, dominated by men, 
and where she shrank from being seen or 
recognized. She put her veil down over 
her face as she stole in, once more feel- 
ing like a thief, at the wooden gate. Two 
or three people only, all of the working 
class, were kicking their heels on the 
little platform. Rose took her ticket with 
much trepidation, and stole into the 
quietest corner to await the arrival of the 
train. It came up at last with a great 
commotion, the one porter rushing to 
open the door of a carriage, out of which 
Rose perceived quickly a gentleman 


jumped, giving directions about some 


luggage. An arrival was a very rare 
event at so early an hour in the morning. 
Rose went forward timidly with her veil 
over her face to creep into the carriage 
which this traveller had vacated, and 
which seemed the only empty one. She 
had not looked at him, nor had she any 
curiosity about him. The porter, busy 
with the luggage, paid no attention to her, 
for which she was thankful, and she 
thought she was getting away quite unob- 
served, which gave her a little comfort. 
She had her foot on the step, and her hand 
on the carriage door, to get in. 

“ Miss Damerel !” cried an astonished 
voice close by her ear. 

Rose’s foot failed on the step. She 
almost fell with the start she gave. 
Whose voice was it? a voice she knew — 
a voice somehow that went to her heart; 
but in the first shock she did not ask her- 
self any questions about it, but felt only 
the distress and terror of being recog- 
nized. Then she decided that it was her 
best policy to steal into the carriage to 
escape questions. She did so, trembling 
with fright ; but as she sat down in the 
corner, turned her face unwittingly 
towards the person, whoever it was, who 
had recognized her. He had left his lug- 
gage, and was gazing at her with his hand 
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onthe door. His facé, all flushed with 
delight, gleamed upon her like sudden 
sunshine. “ Miss Damerel!” he cried 
again, “ you here at this hour?” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” she cried, putting 
up her hand with instinctive warning. “I 
— don’t want to be seen.” 

I am not sure that she knew him at the 
first glance. Poor child, her heart was 
too deeply pre-occupied to do more than 
flutter feebly at the sight of him, and no 
secondary thought as to how he had come 
here, or what unlooked-for circumstance 
had brought hira back, was within the 
range of her intelligence. Edward Wode- 
house made no more than a momentary 
pause ere he decided what todo. He 
slipped a coin into the porter’s ready hand, 
and gave him directions about his lug- 
gage. ‘“‘ Keep it safe till I return; don’t 
send ithome. I am obliged to go to town 
for an hour or two,” he said, and sprang 
again into the carriage he had just left. 
His heart was beating with no feeble flut- 
ter. He had the promptitude of a man 
who knows that no opportunity ought to 
be neglected. The door closed upon 
them with that familiar bang which we all 
know so well; the engine shrieked, the 
wheels jarred, and Rose Damerel and 
Edward Wodehouse —two people whom 
even the Imperial Government of England 
had been moved to separate — moved 
away into the distance, as if they had 
— with each other, sitting face to 
ace. 

Her heart fluttered feebly enough — his 
heart as strong as the pulsations of the 
steam-engine, and he thought almost as 
audible ; but the first moment was one 
of embarrassment. “I cannot get over 
the wonder of this meeting,” he said. 
“Miss Damerel, what happy chance 
takes you to London this morning of all 
others? Some fairy must have done it 
for me?” 

“No happy chance at all,” said Rose, 
shivering with painful emotion, and draw- 
ing her shawl closer round her. What 
could she say to him ?— but she began 
to realize that it was Aim, which was the 
strangest bewildering sensation. As for 
him, knowing of no mystery and no mis- 
ery, the tender sympathy in his face grew 
deeper and deeper. Could it be poverty ? 
could she be going to work like any other 
poor girl? A great throb of love and 
pity went through the young man’s heart. 

“Don’t be angry with me,” he said; 
“but I cannot see you here, alone and 
looking sad —and take no interest. Can 





you tell me what itis? Can you make 
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any use of me? Miss Damerel, don’t 
you know there is nothing in the world 
that would make me so happy as to be of 
service to you?” 

“Have you just come home?” she 
asked. 

“This morning ; I was on my way from 
Portsmouth. And you—won’t you tell 
me something about yourself ?” 

Rose made a tremendous effort to go 
back to the ordinary regions of talk ; and 
then she recollected all that had happened 
since he had been away. “You know 
that papa died,” she said, the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes with an effort of nature 
which relieved her brain and heart. 

“] heard that: I was very, very sorry.” 

“ And then for a time we were very 
poor ; but now we are well off again by 
the death of mamma’s uncle Edward; 
that is all, I think,” she said, with an at- 
tempt at a smile. 

Then there was a pause. How was he 
to subject her to a cross-examination ? 
and yet Edward felt that, unless some- 
thing had gone very wrong, the girl would 
not have been here. 

“You are going to town?” he said. 
“Itis very early for you; and alone ? ‘ 

“1 do not mind,” said Rose ; and then 
she added quickly, “ When you go back, 


will you please not say you have seen me? 
I don’t want any one to know.” 

“Miss Damerel, something has hap- 
pened to make you unhappy ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but never mind. 
does not matter much to any one but me. 


It 


Your mother is very well. Did she know 
that you were coming home ?” 

“No, it is quite sudden. I am pro- 
moted by the help of some kind unknown 
friend or another, and they could not re- 
fuse me a few days leave “a 

“Mrs. Wodehouse will be very glad,” 
said Rose. She seemed to rouse out of 
her preoccupation to speak to him, and 
then fell back. The young sailor was at 


his wits’ end. What a strange coming] , 


home-it was to him! He had dreamt of 
his first meeting with Rose in a hundred 
different ways, and rehearsed it, and all 
that he would say to her; but sucha 
wonderful meeting as this had never oc- 
curred to him; and to have her entirely 
to himself, yet not to know what to say! 

“There must be changes since I left. 
It will soon bea year ago,” he said in 
sheer despair. 

“JI do not remember any changes,” 
said Rose, “except the rectory. We are 
in the White House now. Nothing else 
has happened that I know — yet.” 
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This little word made his blood run 
cold—yet. Did it mean that something 
was about to happen? He tried to over- 
come that impression by a return to the 
ground he was sure of. “ May I speak 
of last year?” he said. “I went away 
very wretched — as wretched as any man 
could be.” 

Rose was too far gone to think of the 
precautions with which such a conversa- 
tion ought to be conducted. She knew 
what he meant, and why should she pre- 
tend she did not? Not that this reflec- 
tion passed through her mind, which 
acted totally upon impulse, without any 
reflection at all. 

“It was not my fault,” she said, simply, 
“T was alone with papa, and he would 
not let me go.” 

“Ah!” he said, his eyes lighting up ; 
“you did not think me presumptuous, 
then? you did not mean to crush me? 
Oh! if you knew how I have thought of 
it, and questioned myself! It has never 
been out of my mind for a day —for an 
hour no 

She put up her hand hastily. “I may 
be doing wrong,” she said, “ but it would 
be more wrong still to let you speak. 
They would think it was for this I came 
away.” 

“What is it? what is it?” he said; 
“something has happened. Why may 
not I tell you, when I have at last this 
blessed opportunity? Why is it wrong 
to let me speak ?” 

“ They will think it was for this I came 
away,” said Rose. “Oh! Mr. Wode- 
house, you should not have come with 
me. They will say I knew you were to 
be here, Even mamma, perhaps, will 
think so, for she does not think well of 
me, as papa used to do. She thinks I 
am selfish, and care only for my own 
pleasure,” said Rose with tears. 

“You have come away without her 
knowledge ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you are escaping from some 
one?” said Wodehouse, his face flushing 
over. 

“Yes! yes.” 

“Miss Damerel, come back with me. 
Nobody, I am sure, will force you to do 
anything. Your mother is too good to 
be unkind. Will you come back with 
me? Ah, you must not—you must 
not throw yourself upon the world; you 
do not know what it is,” said the young 
sailor, taking her hand, in his earnest- 
ness. “ Rose —dear Rose — let me take 
you back.” 
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She drew her hand —~ from him, and 
dried the hot tears which scorched her 
eyes. “No,no,” she said. “Youdo not 
know, and I want nobody to know. You 
will not tell your mother, nor any one. 
Let me go, and let no one think of me 
any more.” 

“ As if that were possible !” he cried. 

“Oh, yes, itis possible. I loved papa 
dearly ; but I seldom think of him now. 
If I could die you would all forget me in 
a year. To be sure I cannot die; and 
even if I-did, people might say that was 
selfish too. Yes, you don’t know what 
things mamma says. I have heard her 
speak as if it were selfish to die,—es- 
caping from one’s duties; and I am 
escaping from my duties; but it» can 
never, never be a duty to marry when 
you cannot—— What am I saying?” 
said poor Rose. “My head is quite 
light, and I think I must be going crazy. 
You must not mind what I say.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

EDWARD WODEHOUSE reached Dingle- 
field about eleven o’clock, coming back 
from that strange visit to town. He felt 
it necessary to go to the White House 
before even he went to his mother, but 


he was so cowardly as to go round a long 
way so as to avoid crossing the Green, or 


exhibiting himself to public gaze. He 
felt that his mother would never forgive 
him did she know that he had gone any- 
where else before going to her, and, in- 
deed, I think Mrs. Wodehouse’s feeling 
was very natural. He put his hat well 
over his eyes, but he did not, as may be 
supposed, escape recognition — and went 
on with a conviction that the news of his 
arrival would reach his mother before he 
did, and that he would have something 
far from delightful to meet with when he 
went home. 

As for Mrs. Damerel, when she woke 
up in the morning to the fact that Rose 
was gone, her first feelings, I think, were 
more those of anger than of alarm. She 
was not afraid that her daughter had com- 
mitted suicide, or run away permanently ; 
for she was very reasonable, and her 
mind fixed upon the probabilities of a 
situation rather than on the violent catas- 
trophes which might be possible. It was 
Agatha who first brought her the news 
open-mouthed, and shouting the informa- 
tion, “Oh mamma, come here, come 
here, Rose has run away! ” so that every 
One in the house could hear. 

“‘ Nonsense, child! she has gone — to 
do something for me,” said the mother 
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on the spur of the moment, prompt to 
save exposure even at the instant when 
she received the shock. 

“ But, mamma,” cried Agatha, “ her bed 
has not been slept in, her things are 
gone — her ——” 

Here Mrs. Damerel put her hand over 
the girl’s mouth, and with a look she 
never forgot, went with her into the 
empty nest, from which the bird had 
flown. All Mrs. Damerel’s wits rallied to 
her on the moment to save the scandal 
which was inevitable if this were known. 

“Shut the door,” she said, in a low 
quiet voice. “ Rose is very foolish: be- 
cause she thinks she has quarrelled with 
me, to make such a show of her unduti- 
fulness! She has gone up to town by 
the early train.” 

“Then you knew!” cried Agatha, with 
eyes as wide open as just now her mouth 
had been. 

“Do you think it likely she would go 
without my knowing ?” said her mother ; 
an unanswerable question, for which 
Agatha, though her reason discovered the 
imposture, could find no ready response. 
She looked on with wonder while her 
mother, with her own hands, tossed the 
coverings off the little white bed, and 
gave it the air of having been slept in. 
It was Agatha’s first lesson in the art of 
making things appear as they are not. 

“Rose has been foolish; but I don’t 
choose that Mary Jane should make a 
talk about it, and tell everybody that she 
did not go to bed last night like a Chris- 
tian—and do you hold your tongue,” 
said Mrs. Damerel. 

Agatha followed her mother’s direc- 
tions with awe, and was subdued all 
day by a sense of the mystery; for why, 
if mamma knew all about it, and it was 
quite an ordinary proceeding, should Rose 
have gone to town by the early train? 

Mrs. Damerel, however, had no easy 
task to get calmly through the breakfast, 
and arrange her household matters for 
the day, with this question perpetually 
recurring to her, with sharp thrills and 
shoots of pain — Where was Rose? She 
had been angry at first, deeply annoyed 
and vexed, but now other feelings struck 
in. An anxiety, which did not suggest 
any definite danger, but was dully and 
persistently present in her mind, like 
something hanging over her, took posses- 
sion of her whole being. Where had she 
gone? What could she be doing at that 
moment? What steps could her mother 
take to find out, without exposing her . 
foolishness to public gaze? How should 
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she satisfy Mr. Incledon ? how conceal 
this strange disappearance from her 
neighbours. They all took, what people 
are pleased to call “a deep interest ” in 
Rose, and, indeed, in all the late Rector’s 
family; and Mrs. Damerel knew the 
world well enough to be aware that the 
things which one wishes to be kept se- 
cret, are just those which everybody man- 
ages to hear. She forgot even to be an- 
gry with Rose in the deep necessity of 
concealing the extraordinary step she had 
taken ; a step enough to lay a young girl 
under an enduring stigma all her life ; and 
what could she do to find her without be- 
traying her? She could not even make 
an inquiry without risking this betrayal. 
She could not ask a passenger on the 
road, or a porter at the station, if they 
had seen her, lest she should thereby make 
it known that Rose’s departure had been 
clandestine. All through the early morn- 
ing, while she was busy with the children 
and the affairs of the house, this problem 
was working in her mind. Of all things 
this was the most important, not to com- 
promise Rose, or to let any one know 
what acruel and unkind step she had 
taken. Mrs. Damerel knew well how 
such a stigma clings to a girl, and how 
ready the world is to impute other mo- 
tives than the realone. Perhaps she had 
been hard upon her child, and pressed a 
hatefui sacrifice upon her unduly, but now 
Rose’s credit was the first thing she 
thought of. She would not even attempt 
to get relief to her own anxiety at the 
cost of any animadversion upon Rose ; 
or suffer anybody to suspect her daugh- 
ter in order to ease herself. This neces- 
sity made her position doubly difficult 
and painful, for, without compromising 
Rose, she did not know how to inquire 
into her disappearance or what to do; 
and, as the moments passed over with 
this perpetual undercurrent going on in 
her mind, the sense of painful anxiety 
grew stronger and stronger. Where 
could she have gone? She had left no 
note, no letter behind her, as runaways 
are generally supposed todo. She had, 
her mother knew, only a few shillings in 
her purse; she had no relations at hand 
with whom she could find refuge. Where 
had she gone? Every minute this ques- 
tion pressed more heavily upon her, and 
sounded louder and louder. Could she 
go on shutting it up in her mind, taking 
council of no one? Mrs. Damerel felt 
this to be impossible, and after breakfast 
sent a telegram to Mr. Nolan, begging 
him to come to her “on urgent business.” 
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She felt sure that Rose had confided 
some of her troubles at least to him; 
and he was a friend upon whose help and 
secrecy she could fully rely. 

Her mind was in this state of intense 
inward perturbation and outward calm, 
when, standing at her bedroom window, 
which commanded the road and a corner 
of the Green, upon which the road 
opened, she saw Edward Wodehouse 
coming towards the house. I suppose 
there was never any one yet in great anx- 
iety and suspense, who did not go to the 
window with some sort of forlorn hope 
of seeing something to relieve them. 
She recognized the young man at once, 
though she did not know of his arrival, or 
even, that he was looked for; and the 
moment she saw him instantly gave him 
a place — though she could not tell what 
place—in the maze of her thoughts. 
Her heart leaped up at sight of him, 
though he might be but walking past, he 
might be but coming to pay an ordinary 
call on his return, for anything she knew. 
Instinctively, her heart associated him 
with her child. She watched him come 
in through the little shrubbery, scarcely 
knowing where she stood, so intense was 
her suspense ; then went down to meet 
him, looking calm and cold, as if no anx- 
iety had ever clouded her firmament. 
“How do you do, Mr. Wodehouse ; I 
did not know you had come back,” she 
said, with perfect composure, as if he had 
been the most every-day acquaintance, 
and she had parted from him last night. 

He looked at her with a countenance 
much paler and more agitated than her 
own, and, with that uneasy air of depre- 
cation natural to a man who has a con- 
fession to make. “No one did; or, 
indeed, does,” he said, “not even m 
mother. I got my promotion quite sud- 
denly, and insisted upon a few days’ leave 
to see my friends before I joined my 
ship.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Mrs. Dam- 
erei, putting heroic force upon herself. 
“I suppose, then, I should have said 
Captain Wodehouse? How pleased your 
mother will be !” 

“Yes,” he said, abstractedly. “ I 
should not, as you may suppose, have 
taken the liberty to come here so early 
merely to tell you a piece of news con- 
cerning myself. I came up from Ports- 
mouth during the night, and when the 
train stopped at this station — by accident 
— Miss Damerel got into the same car- 
riage in which I was. She charged me 
with this note to give to you.” 
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There was a sensation in Mrs. Dam- 
erel’s ears as if some sluice had given way 
in the secrecy of her heart, and the blood 
was surging and swelling upwards. But 
she managed to smile a ghastly smile at 
him, and to take the note without further 
display of her feelings. It was a little 
twisted note written in pencil, which 
Wodehouse, indeed, had with much 
trouble, persuaded Rose to write. Her 
mother opened it with fingers trembling 
so much that the undoing of the scrap of 
paper was a positive labour to her. She 
dropped softly into a chair, however, with 
a great and instantaneous sense of relief, 
the moment she had read these few pen- 
cilled words : — 

“ Mamma, I have gone to Miss Mar- 
getts. I am very wretched, and don’t 
know what to do. I could not stay at 
home any longer. Do not be angry. I 
think my heart will break.” 

Mrs. Damerel did not notice these pa- 
thetic words. Shesaw “ Miss Margetts,” 
and that was enough for her. Her blood 
resumed its usual current, her heart be- 
gan to beat less violently. She felt, as 
she leant back in her chair, exhausted 
and weak with the agitation of the morn- 
ing; weak as one only feels when the 
immediate pressure is over. Miss Mar- 


getts,was the schoolmistress with whom 


Rose had received her education. No 
harm to Rose, nor her reputation, could 
come did all the world know that she was 
there. She was so much and instanta- 
neously relieved, that her watchfulness 
over herself intermitted, and she did not 
speak fora minute or two. She roused 
herself up with a little start when she 
caught Wodehouse’s eye gravely fixed 
upon her. 

“ Thanks,” she said; “I am very glad 
to have this little note, telling me of 
Rose’s safe arrival with her friends in 
London. It was very good of you to bring 
it. I do not know what put it into the 
child’s head to go by that early train.” 

“ Whatever it was, it was very fortunate 
for me,” said Edward. “ As we had met 
by such a strange chance, I took the lib- 
erty of seeing her safe to Miss Margetts’ 
house.” 

“You are very good,” said Mrs. Dam- 
erel ; “I am much obliged to you ;” and 
then the two were silent for a moment, 
eyeing each other like wrestlers before 
they close. 

“Mrs. Damerel,” said young Wode- 
house, faltering, and, brave sailor as he 
was, feeling more frightened than he could 
have said, “there is something more 
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which I ought to tell you. Meeting her 
so suddenly, and remembering how I had 
been balked in seeing her before I left 
Dinglefield, I was overcome by my feel- 
ings, and ventured to tell Miss Dam- 
erel ——” 

“ Mr. Wodehouse, my daughter is en- 
gaged to be married!” cried Mrs. Dam- 
erel, with sharp and sudden alarm. 

“But not altogether—with her own 
will,” he said. : 

“You must be mistaken,” said the 
mother, with a gasp for breath. “ Rose is 
foolish, and changes with every wind that 
blows. She cannot have intended to 
leave any such impression on your mind. 
It is the result, I suppose, of some lovers’ 
quarrel. As this is the case, I need not 
say that though, under any other circum- 
stances, I should deeply have felt the 
honour you do her, yet, in the present, the 
only thing I can do is to say good morn- 
ing and many thanks. Have you really 
not seen your mother yet ?” 

“ Not yet. I am going 

“ Oh go, please go!” said Mrs. Dam- 
erel. “It was extremely kind of you to 
bring the note before going home, but 
your mother would never forgive me if 
I detained you; good-bye. If you are 
here for a few days I may hope to see you 
before you go.” 

With these words she accompanied him 
to the door, smiling cordially as she dis- 
missed him. He could neither protest 
— the dismissal nor linger in spite 
of it, to repeat the love-tale which she 
had stopped on his lips. Her apparent 
calm had almost deceived him, and but 
for a little quiver of her shadow upon the 
wall, a little clasping together of her 
hands, with Rose’s letter in them, which 
nothing but the keenest observation could 
have detected, he could almost have be- 
lieved in his bewilderment that Rose had 
been dreaming, and that her mother was 
quite cognizant of her flight, and knew 
where she was going and all about it. 
But, however that might be, he had to go, 
ina very painful maze of thought, not 
knowing what to think or to hope about 
Rose, and having a whimsical certainty of 
what must be awaiting him at home, had 
his mother heard, as was most likely, of 
his arrival, and that he had gone first to 
the White House. Fortunately for him, 
Mrs. Wodehouse had not heard it; but 
she poured into his reluctant ears the 
whole story of Mr. Incledon and the en- 
gagement, and of all the wonders with 
which he was filling Whitton in prepara- 
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tion for his bride. 
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“ Though I think she treated you — 
badly, after encouraging you as she did, 
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wrath which, I think, was very natural. 
She said to herself, bitterly, that as the 


and leading you on ‘to the very edge of a}father had been so the daughter was, 


proposal — yet one can’t but feel that she 
is a very lucky girl,” said Mrs. Wode- 
house. “I hope you will take care not 
to throw yourself in their way, my dear ; 
though, perhaps, on the whole, it would 
be best to show that you have got over 
it entirely and don’t mind who she mar- 
ries. A little insignificant chit of a girl 
not worth your notice. There are as 
good fish in the sea, Edward — or better, 
for that matter.” 

“Perhaps you are right, mother,” he 
said, glad to escape from the subject ; 
and then he told her the mystery of his 
sudden promotion, and how he had strug- 

led to get this fortnight’s leave before 
joining his ship, which was in commis- 
sion for China. Mrs. Wodehouse fa- 
tigued her brain with efforts to discover 
who it could be who had thus mysteriously 
befriended her boy ; and as this subject 
drew her mind from the other, Edward 
was thankful enough to listen to her sug- 
gestions of this man who was dead, and 
that man who was at the end of the world. 
He had not an idea himself who it could 
be, and, I think, cherished a furtive hope 
that it was his good service which had 
attracted the notice of my Lords; for 


young men are easily subject to this kind 


of illusion. But his mind, it may be sup- 
posed, was sufficiently disturbed without 
any question of the kind. He had to 
reconcile Rose’s evident misery in her 
flight, with her mother’s calm accept- 
ance of it as a thing she knew of; and to 
draw a painful balance between Mrs. 
Damerel’s power to insist and command, 
and Rose’s power of resistance ; finally, 
he had the despairing consciousness that 
his leave was only for a fortnight, a 
period too short for anything to be de- 
cided on. No hurried settlement of the 
extraordinary imbroglio of affairs which 
he perceived dimly — no licence, however 
special, would make it possible to secure 
Rose in a fortnight’s time ; and he was 
bound to China for three years! This 
reflection, you may well suppose, gave 
the young man enough to think of, and 
made his first day at home anything but 
the ecstatic holiday which a first day at 
home ought to be. 

As for Mrs. Damerel, when she went 
into her own house, after seeing this dan- 
gero:s intruder to the door, the sense 
of relief which had been her only con- 
scious feeling up to this moment, gave 
place to the irritation and repressed 


They consulted their own happiness, their 
own feelings, and left her to make every- 
thing straight behind them. What did 
it matter what she felt? What was the 
good of her but to bear the burden of 
their self-indulgence ?— to make up for 
the wrongs they did, and conceal the 
scandal? I am aware that in such a 
case, as in almost all others, the general 
sympathy goes with the young; but yet 
I think poor Mrs. Damerel had much 
justification for the bitterness in her 
heart. She wept a few hot tears by her- 
self which nobody even knew of or sus- 
pected, and then she returned to the chil- 
dren’s lessons and her daily business, her 
head swimming a little, and with a weak- 
ness born of past agitation, but subdued 
into a composure not feigned but real. 
For after all, everything can be remedied 
except exposure, she thought to herself ; 
and going to Miss Margetts’ showed at 
least a glimmering of common sense on 
the part of the runaway, and saved all 
public discussion of the “ difficulty ” be- 
tween Rose and her mother. Mrs. Dam- 
erel was a clergyman’s wife —nay, one 
might say a clergywoman in her own per- 
son, accustomed to all the special deco- 
rums and exactitudes which those who 
take the duties of the caste to heart con- 
sider incumbent upon that section of hu- 
manity; but she set about inventing a 
series of fibs on the spot with an ease 
which I fear long practice and custom 
had given. How many fibs had she been 
compelled to tell on her husband’s be- 
half ?— exquisite little romances about 
his health and his close study, and the 
mental occupations which kept him from 
little necessary duties ; although she 
knew perfectly well that his study was 
mere desultory reading, and his delicate 
health self-indulgence. She had shielded 
him so with that delicate network of 
falsehood that the Rector had gone out 
of the world with the highest reputation. 
She had all her life been subject to re- 
mark as rather a commonplace wife for 
such a man, but no one had dreamt of 
criticising him. Nowshe had the same 
thing to begin over again; and she car- 
ried her system to such perfection that 
she began upon her own family, as in- 
,deed in her husband’s case she had al- 
iways done, imbuing the children with a 
belief in his abstruse studies and sensi- 
tive organization, as well as the outer 
world, 
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“ Rose has gone to pay Miss Margetts 
a visit,” she said at the early dinner. “I 
think a little change will do her good. I 
shall run up to town in a few days and 
see after her things.” 

“Gone to Miss Margetts’! I wonder 
why no one ever said so,” cried Agatha, 
who was always full of curiosity. “ What 
a funny thing to go off on a visit without 
even saying a word!” 

“It was settled quite suddenly,” said 
the mother, with perfect composure. “I 
don’t think she has been looking well for 
some days ; and I always intended to go 
to town about her things.” 

“ What a very funny thing,” repeated 
Agatha, “to go off at five oclock; never 
to say a word to any one —not even to 
take a box with her clothes, only that 
little black bag. I never heard of any- 
thing so funny; and ‘to be so excited 
about it that she never went to bed.” 

“Do not talk nonsense,” said Mrs. 
Damerel sharply; “it was not decided 
till the evening before, after you were all 
asleep.” 

“ But, mamma —— 

“] think you might take some of this 
pudding down to poor Mary Simpson,” 
said Mrs. Damerel, calmly — “ she has no 
appetite, poor girl ; and, Agatha, you can 
call at the post-office, and ask Mrs. Brown 
if hér niece has got a place yet —I think 
she might suit me as a housemaid, if she 
has not got a place.” 

“Then, thank heaven,” said Agatha, 
diverted entirely into a new channel, “ we 
shall get rid of Mary Jane!” 

Having thus, as it were, made her ex- 
periment upon the subject nearest her 
heart, Mrs. Damerel had her little ro- 
mance perfectly ready for Mr. Incledon 
when he came. “ You must not blame me 
for a little disappointment to-day,” she 
said, “though indeed I ought to have 
sent you word had I not been so busy. 
You must have seen that Rose was not 
herself yesterday. She has her father’s 
fine organization, poor child, and all our 
troubles have told upon her. I have sent 
her to her old school, to Miss Margetts, 
whose care I can rely upon, for a little 
change. It will be handy in many ways, 
for I must go to town for shopping, and 
it will be less fatiguing for Rose to meet 
me there than to go up and down on the 
same day.” 

“Then she was not well yesterday?” 
said Mr. Incledon, over whose face va- 
rious changes had passed of disappoint- 
ment, annoyance, and relief. 3 

“Could you not see that?” said the 
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mother, smiling with gentle reproof. 
“When did Rose show temper before ? 
She has her faults, but that is not one of 
them ; but she has her father’s fine organ- 
ization. I don’t hesitate to say now, when 
it is all over, that poverty brought us 
many annoyances and some privations, 
as it does to everybody, I suppose. Rose 
has borne up bravely, but of course she 
felt them ; and it is a speciality with such 
highly-strung natures,” said this elaborate 
deceiver, “that they never break down 
till the pressure is removed.” 

“ Ah! I ought to have known it,” said 
Mr. Incledon ; “and, indeed,” he added, 
after a pause, “ what you say is a great re- 
lief, for I had begun to fear that so young 
a creature might have found out that she 
had been too hasty —that she did not 
know her own mind.” 

“It is not her mind, but her nerves 
and temperament,” said the mother. “I 
shall leave her quite quiet for a few 
days.” 

“ And must I leave her quiet too ?” 

“T think so, if you don’t mind. I could 
not tell you at the time,” said Mrs. Dam- 
erel, with absolute truth and candgur 
such as give the best possible effect when 
used as accompaniments to the pious fib, 
“for I knew you would have wished to 
help us, and I could not have allowed it ; 
but there have been a great many things 
to put up with. You don’t know what it is 
to be left to the tender mercies of a maid- 
of-all-work, and Rose has had to soil her 
poor little fingers, as I never thought to 
see a child of mine do; it is no disgrace, 
especially when it is all over,” she added, 
with a little laugh. 

“ Disgrace! it is nothing but honour,” 
said the lover, with some moisture start- 
ing into his eyes. He would have liked 
to kiss the poor little fingers of which 
her mother spoke with playful tenderness, 
and went away comparatively happy, won- 
dering whether there was not something 
more to do than he had originally thought 
of by which he could show his pride and 
delight and loving homage to his Rose. 

Poor Mrs. Damerel! I am afraid it 
was very wicked of her, as a clergywoman 
who ought to showa good example to the 
world in general; and she couid have 
whipped Rose all the same for thus leav- 
ing her in the lurch; but still it was 
clever, and a gift which most women have 
to exercise, more or less. 

But oh! the terrors that overwhelmed 
her soul when, after having dismissed 
Mr. Incledon, thus wrapped over again in 





a false security, she bethought herself 
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that Rose had travelled to town in com- 
any with young Wodehouse ; that they 
had been shut up for more than an hour 
together; that he had told his love-tale, 
and she had confided enough to him to 
leave him not hopeless at Teast. Other 
things might be made to arrange them- 
selves ; but what was to be done with the 
always rebellious girl when the man she 
preferred —a young lover, impassioned 
and urgent — had come into the field ? 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A PROFESSOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


“ THE whole Art of Success in music, 
painting, and light literature, taught in 
one or two lessons: by a Professor of the 
greatest experience. Terms reasonable. 
Apply by letter first, and stating full par- 
ticulars, to ‘ Tityrus,’ Post Office a 

Strange, even for an advertisement. 
But such are the curiosities of literature 
in which the outer sheet of the Zzmes is 
rich, that the above paragraph would 
hardly have detained my attention, but 
for the signature “ Tityrus.” 

Long years ago, I had been at school 
with one Thomas Everard, nicknamed 
mad Everard, and not without cause, by 
the boys —a general favourite, good at 
everything, very good for nothing, hating 
trouble, and shunning itas his ghostly 
enemy ; a boy all promise, but rather like 
a box of samples, promising too much, 
too cheaply, and in too many depart- 
ments; the unfailing spring of laughter 
in and out of season, and of all jokes 
practical and ideal; the comic genius of 
the school. There he and I fell in friend- 
ship, we swore by each other, we were 
the closet chums _ possible — shared 
pocket money, hampers, studies, and 
sports. Moreover, after the wont of 
school boys, we invented a language for 
the convenience of confidential inter- 
course, and corresponded in it under the 
classical pseudonyms of Tityrus and 
Melibueus. When we left school our 
paths separated, and I had now lost sight 
of him for ten years. 

But Tityrus had been his private sig- 
nature to me in our boyhood, and in that 
extraordinary advertisement there was a 
something that strongly reminded me of 
Thomas Everard. Curious to ascertain, 
I answered it as follows : — 

“A gentleman of average intelligence 
and the usual acquirements, but who finds 
his education deficient in the science 
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‘ Tityrus ’ professes to teach, offers him- 
self as a pupil. Wishes more especially 
for hints on success in the lighter de- 
partments of literature. Address, ‘Meli- 
beeus,’ Post Office a 

By return of post came the reply I had 
anticipated in two lines : — 

“ My dear old fellow, is it, can it be 

ou?” 

I wrote back, establishing my identity 
beyond a doubt, and requesting an an- 
swer to my former letter. He sent me 
an invitation to breakfast with him the 
next morning at his residence, “ The 
Laurels,” in one of the suburbs. 

I accepted of course. After much 
wandering among the forest of villas, 
lodges, and cottages, I at last hit upon 
“The Laurels,” a small house standing 
apart from the road, in a shady grove of 
the tree whence it took its auspicious 
name. 

The garden was pleasantly and signifi- 
cantly planted with bays, the dining-room 
window edged with parsley in pots, and 
the entrance led through a miniature con- 
servatory full of bending palms. A very 
odour of victory which was quite exhil- 
arating pervaded the spot. The internal 
decorations were similarly appropriate ; 
the hall clock, even the barometer, set in 
frames of carved olive and ivy leaves ; 
the walls hung with pictures represent- 
ing triumphant scenes in the lives of 
modern art competitors; a prima donna 
buried in bouquets; a painter honoured 
by a sitting from royalty; a poet receiv- 
ing his badge of knighthood. My spirits 
rose as I crossed the threshold. This 
was the House of Fame indeed. 

In the library, a small room, but ex- 
quisitely furnished, I found my old friend 
Everard, and here we renewed our sus- 
pended acquaintance over as free a break- 
fast-table as even an Englishman could 
desire to see. 

Ten years! They had worked but 
small change in him. Yet it was not for 
nothing that his hair was streaked with 
grey, and his brow lined at seven-and- 
twenty ; for that inveterate propensity to 
see the ludicrous everywhere —to look 
at everything, so to speak, in the bowl of 
a spoon —an amiable weakness in the 
thoughtless schoolboy, turns to bitter- 
ness in manhood, when applied to what 
are called the stern realities of life. 

He avoided talking of himself. The 
conversation turned chiefly on me and 
my affairs. was perfectly unreserved, 
drew a picture more faithful than flatter- 
ing of my first experiences in the literary 
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career I had embraced — of certain effu- 
sions so warmly praised beforehand by 
dear literary friends, summarily _de- 
spatched by a few words of blame from 
the critics, unnoticed by the world at 
large, and of the inefficiency of the con- 
solation administered afterwards by pri- 


vate admirers, that these, my works, were ! 


“too good to succeed.” My children, it 
appeared, were all too good to live. 
This reminded me of what I had al- 
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— I won’t say painter —of those colour- 
pieces that have excited so much notice 
lately ?” 

“Exactly. That man and his fortune 
were made by me. He allows it himself. 
His pictures command any price already.” 

“ Well, I saw his last — a study of sky, 
water, and forget-me-nots. ‘In the 
Blues,’ he called it. I should call it an 
art aberration.” 

“Very likely; but he errs to his pe- 


most forgotten —that ridiculous adver-|cuniary advantage at least. Colour with- 
tisement — and I begged to know what,;out form—a peculiar style I recom- 
might have been his object in putting it;mended to him—and, as you see, he 


in, and attempting to play off so trans- 
parent a hoax. 

“Hoax?” he repeated, in apparent 
surprise. 

“ Perhaps the advertisement was not a 
hoax,” said I, laughing. 

“ Perhaps this house is a hoax,” he re- 
turned; “perhaps the coffee and hot 
rolls are false shows; the cabinets, 
tables, and chairs vain and airy appear- 
ances ; the pianoforte a mere whim of 
fancy—an unknowable phenomenon. But 
if these, my household gods, are sub- 
stantial objects, so was the advertise- 
ment genuine that caught the eyes that 
stood in the heads that pertained to the 
men who owned the purse that held the 
fees that paid for them.” 

“Pray explain,” said I, “and in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of a 
gentleman of average intelligence — mind, 
average.” 

“Well, I can do so in afew words. 
Believe me, it would be difficult to name 
the branch of art I have not taken up, 
meeting everywhere, however, with no 
better fortune than your own. But 
now, after having devoted ten years 
to the diligent study of failure in all its 
branches, 1 have acquired, thanks to a 
long and painful training, so intimate a 
knowledge of the obstacles that beset the 
road to renown as at least to qualify me 
thoroughly for a professor in the art of 
getting on ; and it is in treating success 
as one of the Fine Arts that I have met 
with a first, a triumphant, success myself. 
So, let all my friends flourish.” 

“Will you be serious ?” I urged. 

He took a letter from his pocket and 
handed it tome. “So you won’t believe 
me serious. Possibly you will believe 
that—a perfectly serious fifty-pound 
note. Read —‘In grateful acknowledg- 
ment of services rendered,’ and so forth. 
From Fogson, the artist — received this 
morning.” 

“What, Fogson, the celebrated author 
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finds it answer very well indeed.” 

“Such pictures serve no true purpose 
of art that I can see.” 

“ But that is not the artist’s object,” he 
persisted. “Do I even profess to show 
the high road to excellence? Fogson 
comes to me, and says: ‘ Sir, what shall 
Ido to be—known?’ It was evident 
that he would never shine in competition 
with others in treating ordinary subjects, 
so I suggested Chaos as a field for art 
he might have to himself. Now, if any 
students are so foolish as to follow his 
lead, he rises at once to the height of 
a founder of a new style —the Chaotic 
School, 

“Still at a loss?” he resumed, laugh- 
ing at my dubious expression of coun- 
tenance, “or do you wilfully shut your 
eyes to the rationale of my theory? 
Listen; I expect several visitors this 
morning. Would you like to be present 
at the consultation, unseen, of course — 
say behind the curtain in the recess ? ” 

“Certainly I should,” I replied, with 
alacrity ; “I feel the strongest curiosity 
to see youf disciples, or patients I ought 
to say.” 

“T can rely on your discretion,” he 
said, as he placed me where I was effec- 
tually concealed, yet able to observe. 
“ Understand, none of my visitors are 
strangers to me, for I undertake no one 
without careful preliminary inquiries. A 
short correspondence is usually enough, 
and I have an unerring diagnosis of the 
particular case ready before I consent to 
prescribe or fix aninterview. Incurables 
I decline. Such are the radically obsti- 
nate, the constitutionally inane. But with 
average material and strict obedience I 
have worked wonders.” 

He had scarcely settled himself in his 
chair when his servant threw open the 
door, announcing 

“ Mademoiselle Annetta Solferino.” 

Everard’s visitor was a young lady of 
about nineteen or twenty, extremely good- 
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looking by nature, though not enough to 
satisfy herself, as appeared from the sym- 
metrical curve of her pencil-arched eye- 
brows and those heavy, impossible coils 


execution is faulty, your intonation care- 
less, your shake absurd, your style of 
vocalization — what style there is —as 
bad as can well be. Go on as you have 
begun, and in a few years it will be pain- 
ful to listen to you. But my remedy is 
as simple as your case is serious. First 
tell me, Annetta Solferino, is that your 
real name ?” 

“ My real name is Hannah Simmonds,” 
she replied, blushing, and with a little 
laugh; “but it would never do for a 
singer, you know.” 
“Of course not. There’s a fitness in 
all things, and programmes must be con- 
sidered. The question is, would you 
mind being, shall we say, Annouchka 
Sobieski for a change ?” 

“Well, no,” she replied; “but what 
for, Mr. Everard ?” 

He unlocked a drawer and took out a 
roll of music. ‘Come and try over this 
air. The words you won’t understand, 
but they are written above, phonetically, 
as they ought to be pronounced. It is a 
Russian song.” 

“Is it pretty ?” she asked, rather doubt- 
fully, when she had read it through. 
Everard shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don’t say that. But it is strange, quaint, 
new — and quite easy. Let us go through 
it again. You have really some very good 
points < 

So she had. She sang extremely well 
with her eyes, and if she could not shake, 
at least she could smile, and knew it. 

He gave heracareful lesson on the 
proper reading of the song, with hints as 
to producing the greatest effects in pas- 
sages here and there. He was very par- 
ticular about a certain long drawn unac- 
companied note coming once in every 
verse — one of those little bits of (musi- 
cal) local colouring, like the Irish howl, 
or the clic-clac of the Spanish muleteer, 
which, as he explained to her, have a 


of rich dark hair. She was well, but 
showily dressed, and held a roll of music 
in her hand. Love—self-love —in her 
eyes sat playing, and whatever one thing 
she might have lacked, it was certainly 
not assurance. She entered into conver- 
sation at once,and went to the point 
without the slightest embarrassment. 

“You have heard from me, Mr. Ever- 
ard, and how I was recommended to con- 
sult you by Marterton, the ballad-singer 
of the season. He declares you have 
been the making of Aim. Can you do 
anything for me? I am most anxious to 
hear.” , 

“ Allow me to refer to my notes,” said 
Everard, taking up an album with a list 
of names alphabetically arranged. “S. 
—Solferino. Yes, here you are, and the 
particulars of your case.” 

They were written in her physiognomy. 
He whoruns mayread. Principal: youth, 
a pretty face, fresh voice, and a dozen 
lessons from a fashionable master; set 
against this, little knowledge of music, 
less love of art, no anxiety to learn, only 
to rise. 

“T understand,” said Everard, gravely, 
“that for two years you have been a con- 
cert singer in the provinces with very 
limited success. You are dissatisfied 
with the position, and impatient for an 
opening. Is it so?” 

She assented. 

“ First, will you let me hear you sing ? 
“What have you brought? Ah! the old, 
old story. Operatic airs and English 
ballads, ancient and modern. Weil, you 
-shall choose your piece.” 

She chose the Jewel Song from 
“ Faust,” attacked it bravely, and slaugh- 
tered it with energy and resolution. 








“ Indeed, you have a most lovely qual- 
ity of voice,” observed Everard, almost 
mournfully, when she had finished; “a 
sound ear, too. Ah! if you were to give 
up public singing fora time, and study 
seriously —for two years, say — you 
might do much.” 

“Two years!” The young lady’s 
countenance fell. “Oh, Mr. Everard!” 
she continued, reproachfully, “is this 
fair? I thought you undertook in one or 
two lessons to ——” 

“Yes, yes,’ he broke in, changing his 
tone, “and from that point of view you 





have nothing more to learn except from 
me. I will not hide from you that your 





power beyond melody or harmony for 
procuring a rapturous encore. 

“TI have here about a dozen of these 
songs,” said he, “arranged by myself. 
Pearls without price, for they have never 
yet been published. They are all within 
your compass, and I have added all the 
necessary notes and marks. Sing these 
songs as directed; and I have but one 
more injunction to make, but that I must 
insist upon. Never, in public, sing any 
others. Be known everywhere — for 
everywhere you soon will be known —as 
the singer of Russian songs. Once for 
all, can you renounce Mozart and all his 
works — and, in a word, all vocal music 
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in which you invite comparison with other 
performers, your superiors ?” 

«IT will,” she answered, impressed by 
the solemnity of his tone. 

“ Young lady, I congratulate you,” said 
the Professor, with a bow. 

“Thanks, thanks.” She rose to go, 
but hesitated. Probably “Terms rea- 
sonable ” was in her mind. 

Everard interposed. “That we will 
settle, later, when my bright predictions 
are ina fair way to be realized. My terms 
may sound high to you now. They will 


not then, when you make your fifty pounds 

a week.” a 
Her eyes glittered at the golden vision. 
“Only mind you keep to the unpro- 

Be photographed in 


nounceable name. 
furs, or on a sledge.” 

“ But stay,” she said, suddenly ; “after 
all, here are but a dozen songs, and when 
people get tired of these 

“ That day will be longin coming. Such 
little bits of ‘genre’ music do not require 
to be varied.” 

“ But it must come at last; and then, 
when I have sung them all again and 
again in every concert room in England, 
what shall I do?” 

“ Go to America.” 

There was no more to be said. Awa 
went the future Russian nightingale, in all 
the plenitude of hope. 

Apparently my friend had a large prac- 
tice. She had scarcely disappeared when 
a second visitor was admitted —a thin, 
spare man, a melancholy object with a 
long beard, sunken eyes, rusty coat, and 
a generally rejected and dejected look 
about him that could not be misread. 
Here, indeed, was a bad case —one who 
had called in the physician at the eleventh 
hour. 

“ Mr. Gabriel Gaunt, I believe,” began 
Everard, courteously. “I must apologize 
for not having yet returned those pictures 
you sent here for me to see.” 

“Thanks; but they have not been 
missed,” he retorted, with bitter empha- 
sis; “there is no demand for them else- 
where that I am aware of.” 

“ But you paint uncommonly well, let 
me assure you,” said Everard, soothingly. 
“ Have you been at it long?” 

“ Only all my life. I am five-and-forty 
now, and all to find Gabriel Gaunt no 
nearer fame than at starting.” 

“ Because you have missed the way. 
You complain that your pictures are 
neither hung nor sold. But, in the first 
place, you seem so fond of large can- 
vasses, my dear sir, and aim at such am- 
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bitious and varied subjects —‘ Prome- 
theus,’ ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ ‘Alexan- 
der’s Feast,’ ‘ The Good Samaritan.’ ”’ 

“ But I have given to each the attention 
it deserves ; grudged neither time, nor 
pains, nor thought.” 

“ And all in vain, sir, as you see, this 
self-sacrifice of yours to the sublime.” 

“What!” cried the artist, disgusted ; 
“ but is it not the essence of Art to fly 
high? Of all its purposes, surely the 
last to be neglected should be its mission 
to offer the ideal to refresh, refine, and 
elevate the rninds of men wearied and de- 
based by the commonplaces and ugli- 
nesses of everyday life ?” 

“« Sir, no more,” broke in Everard ; “ you 
are in a dangerous way indeed. Have 
you never reflected that your public for 
the most part are accustomed in everyday 
life to disclaim for themselves, to pooh- 
pooh and decry in others, all lofty motives 
and ideas? We are unprepared to take 
pleasure in these, even in art. Ideal 
beauty, grandeur, heroism — their shrines 
are deserted ; for the popular idols whose 
worship it is usual, not to say universal, 
to profess are — gain and comfort.” 

“Then, do you hold outnohope? Am 
I not a‘man as well as an artist? Must I 
go on forever working in vain, and all 
through this fatal utilitarianism that is 
overspreading the tree of English Art like 
a parasite, and eating the heart out of the 
good old oak ?” 

Everard smiled at his warmth. “Sir, 
let us hope even your case will benefit by’ 
my treatment. Unfortunately you have 
no tricks, no mannerisms, for us to work 
upon.” 

“T trust not,” he replied, “ considering 
how I have worked to avoid them. I ab- 
hor art mannerism.” 

“So much the worse for you,” said Ev- 
erard, drily. “It is too late to begin the 
study now; but there, is a chance for you 
still. Sir, I must be plain with you; you 
must renounce your lofty images, grand 
sentiments, and all the aspiring principles 
of ideal art. They don’t agree with that 
mass of organic matter —the public I 
mean, on whom your success depends. 
These are not what they hunger and thirst 
after,— that can afford them the pleasure, 
the relaxation they look for in the inter- 
vals of business. You have, sir, a pleas- 
ing style, a true sense of beauty, and 
your colouring is excellent. Put away 
the fascinating creations of mythology, 
religion, and poetry. My plan for you is. 
that you should become a painter of juve- 
nile life, of scenes from the nursery stage 
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of existence, exclusively. Keep your old 
titles if you like; the contrast between 
the imposing name and the pretty subject 
is always piquant. Thus: 

“* Prometheus ’— A little urchin has 
stolen his father’s cigars, and is smoking 
on the sly. 

“¢The Good Samaritan’— Little girl 
giving away her bun toa beggar. 

“The Earthly Paradise’ — A child in 
the midst of its birthday presents. 

“ ¢ Alexander’s Feast ’— Children at tea 
— eldest boy presiding. 

“ There is a mine which is practically 
inexhaustible. You may ring the changes 
on such themes forever. With your tech- 
nical dexterity I can promise you wealth, 
fame, popularity to your heart’s content. 
These works make comparatively little 
demand upon you, require but slender 
forethought, study, or research. You are 
married, sir, I daresay.” 

a, 

“ And, excuse me, a father ?” 

“ Of six,” he sighed. 

“So much the better. How easily you 
can manage a design for ‘The Earthly 
Paradise ’"— nursery Paradise, you per- 
ceive. Study of new toys — humming- 
top, woolly lamb, horse and cart, soldiers. 
What a rich field for clever little bits of 


accessory painting! Ora sketch for the 


Children’s Feast. Study of tea-things — 
fruit, sugar, plenty of jam, and buns. 
Ever sbody will exclaim, ‘ How natural !’” 

“Yes, but how trite! Where is ima- 

ination, where poetical beauty, elevation, 
orce, significance, and suggestion ?” 

“Excluded, I grant. But, trust me, 
triteness is the safest art investment for 
the coming year. Make up your mind to 
it, and, with your abilities, you may look 
on your fortune and name as established.” 

“ And then —then, I shall be able to 
return to subjects of a higher stamp, and 
the very works that passed unnoticed, 
signed by an obscure name, will be ap- 
preciated at last.” 

“At your peril!” said Everard, de- 
cisively. ‘ And this is another important 
constitutional peculiarity in the art-loving 
but conservative public with whom you 
have to deal. Once become their favour- 
ite painter in some special groove, and 
others are closed to you. They will allow 

ou no merit in other walks, and think it 
impertinent if you try tochange. Choose, 
then, once for all, between the great and 
the little Prometheus, high art and ob- 
scurity, the nursery and renown.” 

He had chosen. He took from Everard 
the list of subjects, pressed his hand, and 
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silently withdrew. Suddenly he came 
hurrying back,— 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Everard, but 
could you manage to let me out some 
other way? I see Crotchet, a friend and 
brother artist, waiting in your hall, and I 
don’t care for him to know that I’ve been 
here.” 

Everard smiled, and kindly allowed Mr. 
Gabriel Gaunt to make his exit by the 
garden. 

I was amused at hearing Crotchet’s 
name. He was an acquaintance of mine, 
too ; a young painter with plenty of facil- 
ity, ambitious, greedy of praise, yet dis- 
turbed by certain misgivings, founded, I 
thought, on intuitive sense of want of 
original genius. 

He and the Professor talked long and 
confidentially. Crotchet described his 
symptoms, his inability to ennoble slight 
subjects, or to cope with great ones — 
his failures in composition, in portrait 
painting, except the drapery. He was 
quite conscious of his shortcomings, and 
did not, like Mr. Gaunt, complain of the 
unappreciative public ; he had a personal 
craving for success, which he knew to be 
altogether out of proportion to his powers. 

“You should adopt some well-known 
manner,” said Everard, deliberately ; 
“some particular quality of texture, as 
it were: the woolly, the fluffy, the silky, 
the velvety, the streaky, the spotty, or 
else some pervading tint — something 
which shall always be prominent in your 
pictures, and by which they may be iden- 
tified directly. It is like hoisting a flag. 
Other striking qualities wanting, stran- 
gers may know you then by your colours at 
a distance. The peculiarity may some- 
times seem to you a fault in itself; but 
the secret is, not to be ashamed of it. 
Seize the eccentricity of some fashionable 
modern painter, exaggerate it into a vice, 
make it the leading characteristic of all 
your work, and you will always find a 
party who will extol it as a merit.” 

“ And the subject, sir 2 

“TIs—a detail. Artists may one day 
learn to dispense with it altogether ; but 
I advise you to retain a nominal one — 
no matter what, if you have a fashionable 
manner. You may range from a young 
lady in her toilette from Madame Elise to 
—a pot of pickles.” 

“JT fear you consider vulgarity to be 
one popular characteristic in modern 
Art,” said Crotchet, looking up suspi- 
ciously. ‘ But we must live, you know.” 

“Ay, and thrive; and so you will,” 
said Everard. “I only undertake to an- 
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swer for the present; I am no prophet, 
but sometimes unborn ages wié// crowd 
upon the soul, and in such moments I see 
a picture _— of the future. A// the 
paintings are sold, and at large prices. A 
new era has dawned —a golden age for 
artists, if not for art, and the exhibition 
is become a series of ingenious advertise- 
ments. Thus No. I represents a bur- 
glar picking, or attempting to pick, a 
safe. The safe is admirably painted, and 
the picture playfully entitled, ‘Who is 
Griffiths ?’? No. 2is a study of a laundry- 
maid turning over a pile of snow-white 
collars, cuffs, and lace handkerchiefs on a 
shelf, beside her a large packet of ‘the 
unrivalled Glenfield Starch.’ No. 3, a 
girl walking out in the rain — the figure 
is secondary; the conspicuous object, 
‘the Desideratum Umbrella” No. 4, 
‘the modern Lady Godiva,’ holding a 
pamphlet on Mrs. Allen’s Hair Restorer. 
No. 5, a sick child fast asleep — thanks to 
to ‘ the only genuine Chlorodyne ;’ and so 
on throughout the catalogue. And if to- 
day a picture is worth hundreds asa use- 
less luxury, how much more will it not be 
worth to the purchaser, who sees init a 
lucrative trade investment! However, 
the Royal Advertisement Academy is not 
yet, and all I have to say to you, sir, is — 
take care of your manner, and let the 
subjects take care of themselves.” 

Crotchet was looking thoughtful ex- 
ceedingly. “I think I begin to see my 
way, at all events,” he said. 

“It is a smooth and easy one, and soon 
leads to a rich art sinecure. Good morn- 
ing, sir, and be sure to let me hear from 
time to time how you get on.” 

Crotchet took his departure in the 
highest spirits; he is now one of the 
most expensive painters we have. 

“Who is next?” asked Everard of 
the servant. 

“ Mrs. Tandem Smith.” 

“Ah! and this is her third consulta- 
tion. It ought to be the last, and perfect 
the work. Well, we shall see. Bring me 
those MSS. on the table, and show the 
lady in.” 

A very interesting-looking person she 
was — still young, with a pretty-featured, 
intelligent, refined countenance — well- 
dressed in black, and extremely graceful. 
There was that in her appearance which, 
like the opening period of a good poem or 
novel, promised attraction. 

They proceeded to business at once. I 
could see that the lady was in earnest. 
Here was no sentimental girl solacing 
herself for imaginary sorrows by the 
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sight of them in print, but an ambitious 
woman with a definite goal she was bent 
on reaching. No wonder that Everard 
seemed to enter into her affairs with spe- 
cial empressement. 

“Well, madam, I am happy to say that 
I consider the last chapters very much 
improved indeed. The whole novel will, 
of course, require to be rewritten ; but 
once familiarize yourself with the right 
key, and you are safe. Let us take the 
introduction, where I find most to ob- 
ject to—in the style, that is. As for the 
scene, it will do; in fact, I rather like it. 
You open with a young fellow —a ruined 
spendthrift, playing, so to speak, with the 
idea of suicide. You have described his 
state of mind very powerfully — too pow- 
erfully. Truth is truth, but not always 
amusing, and your aim should be to 
amuse. Your description is too long and 
too serious, madam. Consider the impa- 
tient temperament of the modern reader, 
and abridge. Now look at your openin 
page, beginning, ‘It was the first o 
June,’ &c., but which I should propose 
to re-write thus.” 

And Everard began to read aloud from 
the MS. before him: “‘1 | 6| ’70, No. 19 
Duke Street. Scene — First floor cham- 
bers handsomely furnished. Time 5 
o’clock. Curtain rises and discloses 
Tom —— 92? 

“ But I am not writing a play or a let- 
ter,” objected the lady, half laughing. 

“That is the very reason, madam. 
Patience, I beg. ‘Curtain rises and dis- 
closes Tom, sunk in a revery and an arm- 
chair. “ What shallI do? Shall I brave 
it out and go to meet Bella in the park ? 
Shall I take the mail and bolt to Bou- 
logne, or shall I pitch myself over Water- 
loo Bridge into the river?” 

“¢« What’s up?” mutters the reader. 
Very little, it is to be feared, oh, m 
friends! As for Tom, he, his funds, and 
in consequence his spirits, have sunk so 
low that he is ready to toss up his last 


‘shilling whether or not he shall arise 


and commit himself, his debts, his mis- 
fortunes, and iniquities to old Father 
Thames, his arms.’ ” 

“But that is burlesque,” she ex- 
claimed, in dismay. 

“And why not?” rejoined Everard ; 
“in burlesque there is safety. Always 
laugh at yourself first, is a good rule. 
Thus you get the start of the critical 
reader, and it is not worth his while to 
laugh at you.” 

“ But surely flippancy, in the particular 
situation, is out of place.” 


‘s 
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“ Of course your point of view is the 
loftier of the two—sublime, indeed. I 
don’t deny it.” 

“ But there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous,” said she, with 
a smile. 

“ And it is perhaps the most important 
characteristic of our age to have sup- 
pressed that step. Let us pass on. By 
the way, I notice that you never make 
topical allusions. You should mention 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s wedding, the 
Czar, the Ashantees. It lights up the 
novel and brings it home to the reader.” 

“But such nine days’ wonders are over 
on the tenth, and these very allusions will 
then give my book as old-fashioned an 
air as an old photograph taken in the 
days of crinoline.” 

* No doubt, madam, that is true in the 
main, and applies to those who write for 
posterity. But as an empiric —a teacher 
of success, the results I labour to pro- 
duce must be tangible and immediate. 
For these you will do well to recollect 
your previous disappointing experiences, 
and consent to be guided by me. 

“We come now toa passage I highly 
commend —the proposal in the railway 
carriage. But I think in the treatment 
there is room for improvement still. I 
would suggest that you make Hilda in 
this trying and exciting hour take note of 
as many trivial and prosaic little circum- 
stances as possible. Put down that it 
was a first-class compartment, but second- 
rate as usual. Mention the foot-warmer, 
miscalled, because it was stone cold, and 
that somebody had scratched Orlando 
Perkins on the window pane with a dia- 
mond. They now approach a station; 
and here a gentleman, the sole companion 
of Hilda and Tom, jumps out, long before 
the train stops. Why will gentlemen 
always jump out before the train stops? 
Hilda is now ¢é¢e-a-¢éte with her admirer. 
She loses her ticket. None of the rights 
of men so desirable as waistcoat-pockets. 
Tom gropes under the seat and picks it 
up. In doing so he finds himself for a 
moment on his knees before Hilda, and 
stops short in that attitude. Both turn 
as red —as roses, you would write, ma- 
dame. Nay, never be betrayed into sen- 
timent — say lobsters or carrots.” 

Mrs. Tandem Smith was making a wry 

‘face. “ Well, Mr. Everard,” she rejoined ; 
“they say you understand these things. 
Frankly, the style you recommend I nei- 
ther like nor approve, but I am afraid — 
I mean, I hope I shall easily acquire it.” 

“ You will find it a very useful exercise 
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sometimes to take passages from the se- 
rious romance writers of past generations 
and translate them into flippant, modern- 
novel English. Thus — here is a descrip- 
tion which would hang heavy now-a-days : 
‘A western wind roared round the hall, 
driving wild clouds and stormy rain up 
from the remote ocean. All was tempest 
without the lattices — all deep peace with- 
in. She sat at the window watching the 
rack in heaven, the mist on earth ; listen- 
ing to certain notes of the gale that 
plained like restless spirits — notes which, 
had she not been so young, so gay, so 
healthy, would have swept her trembling 
nerves like some anticipatory dirge; in 
this, her prime of existence and bloom, 
they but subdued vivacity to pensive- 
ness.’ 

“This would run better in a bantering 
vein — thus: ‘ The brave north-wester is 
dancing round the hall, polking with the 
rain for a partner. All the racket is out- 
side — inside we are mum. I sit perched 
at the window, staring at this spectacle of 
confusion worse confounded — listening 
to the screeching of the gale that howls 
like a hundred cats at midnight. Were I 


an old maid, this must have sunk my 
As itis, they only 


spirits to zero at once. 
fall to temperate.’ 

“Or take an old-fashioned declaration 
of love: ‘ Will you not give me this hand 
to guide me again into the paradise of my 
youth ? Violante, it is in vain to wrestle 
with myself — to doubt, to reason, to be 
wisely fearful. I love—I love you! I 
trust again in virtue and faith ; I place my 
fate in your keeping.’ 

“ Which, for the matter-of-fact spirit of 
the age, you might render thus: ‘I want 
to know if you won’t take me in hand, 
dear? I’ve done my best to put you out 
of my head; but it’s no earthly use— 
none. I’m fond of you, Vio, and then 
the world doesn’t seem half such a 
wretched hole to me after all. It will 
be rather too hard lines if you send me 
away now.’ ” 

Mrs. Tandem Smith sighed, but prom- 
ised attention and strict obedience to all 
directions. After a few words of encour- 
| agement on the one side, and acknowl- 
edgment on the other, she took leave, 
Everard himself escorting her to the 
door. When he returned I, supposing 
his morning’s work to be over, was about 
to show myself, when the servant reap- 
peared, saying, 

“ Sir, Mr. Lamarionette waits.” 

“ Still they come!” I uttered from my 
retreat; and Everard turned to receive 
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the new arrival, a young gentleman whose 
errand I guessed at a glance —he had 
such poetical hair, and a lofty, happy 
confidence which I could only envy. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Lamarionette,” 
said Everard, accosting him affably; 
“ and pray, sir, how goes the wicked world 
with you?” 

“Well, sir. You have read my ‘ Ro- 
manesques,’ and ‘Chansons Watteau,’” 
he replied, with an airy gesture; “you 
ought to be able to tell me.” 

“TI told you before, sir, on the occasion 
of your last visit, that I thought your 
‘ Romanesques ’ and ‘ Chansons Watteau’ 
rather dry and brusque, and feared they 
would not take.” 

“Take !” he repeated, in disgust. 

“ And to be frank with you, sir, the 
leading impression they left on me was 
that yours is scarcely a poetical brain. 
Now I wonder what put it into your head 
to be a poet?” 

“Come, come, sir; can you deny that 
in the poetry of the period all the old con- 
ventional rules and trammels are fre- 
quently broken through ? The diction is 
permitted to be colloquial, boldly prosaic, 
even rude and disjointed at times; soft 
language and melodious metre are utterly 
discarded, to the economizing of a vast 
amount of time and trouble.” 

“ Ah!” said the Professor, attentively ; 
“so that is the way you go to work, is 
it?” 

“Well, sometimes I daresay I could) 
dash you off a hundred lines on the spot.” 

“Do,” returned Everard; “but not a’ 
hundred, please. A dozen will suffice for 
a sample.” 

“Give me a theme,” said he, running 
his hand through his hair. 

“Theme, sir; I should’ have thought 
anything would do —the table, your um- 
brella. Stay! suppose you take that bee 
flying about the room.” 

Lamarionette began to write with sur- 
prising ease and fluency. Very shortly 
he was ready with his exercise, and hand- 
ed it to Everard, who read aloud as fol- 
lows : 


TRAIN OF THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY A BEE. 
What was it went then presto past my ear, 

And whisked away till lost i’ the empty space? 
Some winged machine. Put case, we call it 


ee. 
Bee, wasp, hornet, or fly —why, where’s the 


odds, 
All insect aeronauts, come you to that, 
What is the difference ’twixt bee and man? 
Was not our common sire a jelly fish? 
So bee’s my cousin 1,000,000 times removed. 
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Conditions other, I had been born bee, 

Bagged, stinged, four-winged, six-legged, et- 
cetera, 

(The hero of a lay once famous. ‘ What’s 

The jargon?” ask you—I, “The jargon’s 

atts.” 

(There’s a vile pun, my friend. Methinks 
more like 

Mine enemy.) How doth the busy bee 

Improve the shining hour? Query, how? 

Watts gives no why or wherefore. Smith, 
can you ?) 

And Bee’s a poet. Ah! so much the worse 

For him. All by the natural process known 

As Evolu— Egad, here comes the creature 


back. 
Zounds! ’Tis a big bluebottle, after all. 

«Stop, stop, sir, that will do!” broke 
in Everard here. “That is one style, 
certainly, and is very well —all very well 
—in its way; still I wouldn’t make it 
mine, if I were you.” 

* And why not?” 

“Because a crust of eccentricity of 
this kind, sir, popular though it may have 
been, or is, would perhaps hardly be safe 
for you to take your stand upon without 
some slight foundation of originality and 
imagination —a fund of ideas.” 

“I’m half afraid Iam not very strong 
in ideas, just now,” he remarked, with jo- 
cose candour. 

“Well, well, we must substitute some- 
thing,” said Everard, consolingly. “ Ad- 
jectives are very useful in that way, and I 
should like you to study them; for a strin 
of pretty, musical, nonsensical, compoun 
epithets, believe me, have sustained many 
a poetical reputation when imagination 
and wit fell short. You will have to 
change your manner, sir, but, on the 
whole, save yourself trouble in the end; 
for here, at least, you may take any. sub- 
stratum, however barren —a copy-book 
text, a doggrel verse —trick it out with 
forced metaphors, alliteration, archaic 
forms, and swinging metre, and you will 
be astonished to find how well it looks 
and sounds. Here is a sketch that will 
; give you an idea of the style of thing. I 
| have taken the barest framework possible 
— four lines of a nursery rhyme, ‘ Twin- 
kle, little Star.’ But see how easily the 
may be expanded. To begin with, we will 

give it a fancy title: 

L’ETOILE DU NorpD. 

The shimmering, shivering, trembling twink- 

ling starlet white, 

rays darteth down, showering blossoms 

of silvern light ; 

O shudder and shimmer and tremble and blink 
from afar, 

Faery-beamed Phosphor, heaven-bespangling, 
sheen-shooting star ! ‘ 





| 





Dancy 
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Full often I mervaille, starlet, in midnightly 
musings y’lost, 

Dazed in yon skyey depths, on the ocean of 
fantasy tossed ; 

And, ah! would that I wist, bright herald, 
what eke thou mayst be, 

Thy name would I know and thy nature, and 
the spell thou art shining on me. 


Woe is me, thou art far from the watcher set 
high the welkin above, 

And alike unto thee are earth’s pain and its 
pleasaunce, its hate and its love, 

Its vice and its virtue, the slave and the 
tyrant, the traitor and true, 

Its laurel and cypress, the lotus and lilies, the 
roses and rue. 


“ Shall I go on?” 

“ Many thanks,” said the poet, “but I 
think I need not trouble you.” 

“Well, sir, there you have a study in 
what I call the decorative style of poetry 
—a highly popular style now-a-days — 
with certain conventional forms that are 
very generally admired ; and I know of 
no style that offers greater facilities for 
imitation.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lamarionette; “it 
does excellently, 1 daresay, for songs and 
sonnets and such bagatelles, but will it 
help me to my desire? My present am- 
bition, as I explained to you at the first, 
is to attempt a more important work — 
something of magnitude, something to 
last.” 

“Exactly ; but practise yourself well 
thus in the shorter pieces, and you will 
most surely find your way to other very 
similar principles —secrets to help you 
through with longer. and serious works. 
However, in parting, take this from me, 
as a hint for your grand poem;” and he 
drew from his pocket a manuscript. 

“ What !” said Lamarionette, somewhat 
taken aback by its length ; “ you seem to 
have written the whole play for me al- 
ready.” 

“ Indeed, no, sir; this is only a single 
speech that might occur anywhere in the 
poem. Take it home, and analyze it well. 
It is extensive, certainly, as speeches go ; 
but remember, yours was to be a mam- 
moth work, on a scale hitherto unat- 
tempted, unique in its proportions ; and 
the name ‘ Behemoth, a Mystery.’” 

“ But will it not be a great labour ?” he 
objected ; “labour is rather uncongenial 
to me.” 

“JT am not surprised at your taking 
alarm,” said the Professor, blandly, “ for 
the science of Poetical Economy, though 
very simple, has only lately been reduced 
tto method. I advise you to study it. 
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Then, when you read Shakespeare, you 
will see in him a mere abstract, an out- 
line of what he might have been. Don’t 
you understand? Take an illustration ; 
Othello’s dying message to the Venetian 
State — afew familiar lines, most unpro- 
ductive capital in his hands, but capable 
of almost infinite multiplication by use of 
the proper means. Listen: 


Speak of me as I am, nothing extenuate ; 

N —. put out, dress naught in hues too 
air ; 

Hardness and blackness see that thou turn not 

Tender and white; nor from rough ear of 
swine 

Seek thou to forge and shape a silk-soft 
purse 

For dames to toy withal. It is but meet 

That I should suffer this. It is but fit 

This my dumb brow be seared, my head girt 
round 

With fiery crown of scorn, my hand accursed, 

My life shame-slaughtered and my fame con- 
sumed, 

Since blood once shed still crieth from the 
ground. 

Nor set down aught in malice poison-tongued. 

Did I walk black as all-devouring death, 

Feller than gnawing fire, breath-draining steel, 

Or than the — grave, or greedy foam 

That lips the shores of Cyprus, still what 
cause 

Is here, what plea, what warrant, or what 
need, 

To smite with slanderous fang? Then must 
thou speak 

Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 

Not in the gyves of reason, maimed by fear 

Of scathe or peril that might come thereof, 

But, free as fire or wind, or the blown sand 

That shakes the desert, love uprose, a sword 

To scour the earth, to save or to destroy ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 

Perplexed in the extreme, heart all on fire 

With venom as with wine, soul set on edge, 

Brain stabbed with madness till the senses 


reeled, 
And — not hell from heaven, then blindly 
ealt : 
The double-smiting stroke that told both 
ways, 
And hurled the smiter to the pit of death, 
There to lie still and rot ; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe — whose foot trod 
out 
Heaven’s flower; whose iron lips with a 
sword’s kiss 
Drank out the heart they breathed by, one 
whose heart 
Shot flame to quench the life whereon it fed, 
Then like a dead husk shrivelled fell; whose 


eyes, 
Albeit unuséd to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum, or autumn boughs 
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Bleed sere and crimson leaves, or winter skies, 

Drop feather flakes of snow. Set you down 
this, 

And say besides ” — 


“Enough, enough!” cried Lamario- 
nette, to my inexpressible relief. “ Pray 
say no more, but give me the notes. I 
perfectly understand. Good morning to 

ou.” 
"7 There,” sighed Everard, as the door 
closed upon him; “ you mayappear. The 
last applicant has been disposed of.” 

“ Not yet,” said I, emerging from my 
hiding place. “One patient more, and by 
appointment, too.” 

Everard fell into a brown study. “ Yes,” 
he resumed at last, reverting to our 
former conversation just as if he had for- 
gotten the interludes. “It is unfortunate 
that you are so sensitive, so alive to the 
blemishes and shortcomings you see 
around you, and you have no despotic 
hobby to carry you on, blindfold and reck- 
less, across country to some goal or other. 
However, you shall have my best advice. 
You wish, I suppose, for pecuniary suc- 
cess ?? 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then write a pamphlet with a title to 
catch the million—‘ How I went abroad 
on five francs a day.’” 

I demurred, and confessed to more am- 
bitious aims. 

“Ah! you wish for notoriety. Then 
try personal satire —a libel in any form 
of fiction you please ; but introduce real, 
well-known men and women, members of 
the aristocracy if possible, with every de- 
tail interesting or uninteresting you can 
rake up; any back-stairs gossip about 
their private lives, habits, residence, 
dress, manners, virtues, and vices; only 
disguising their names, but so flimsil 
that there shall not be the slightest diff- 
culty in identifying everybody.” 

I exclaimed in indignation. The scur- 
rilous was most repugnant to me. 

“You are very particular,” said Ev- 
erard, with a twinkle of the eye; “but I 
was afraid that would hardly suit you. 
Could you manage a book of American 
humour? No? Then, frankly, I see but 
one chance for youyet. Become acritic.” 

“A critic!” 

“Yes. Then you can give play to your 
fastidious taste, free vent to your indigna- 
tion against the successful undeserving, 
and derive profit from both. The trouble 
to a man of education and talent like your- 
self is fractional, the gratification im- 
mense, the pay liberal. Ambition, if you 
suffer from it, will be fully satisfied. You 
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will help to rule the ruling power, public 
opinion, with a rod of iron. Nobody can 
afford to insult or despise you. I will 
give you a letter of introduction to the 
gentleman who edits the popular journal, 
The Asp.” 

“ Thanks, no,” I replied, hastily. “I 
have an old-fashioned prejudice against 
vivisection.” 

“Upoa my word, then, my dear fellow, 
I must give you up,” said the Professor. 
“Tcan only hope you may shortly come 
to a better state of mind, and meekly bow 
to the new glorious principle, the golden 
rule of the greatest incapacity of the 
greatest number holding sway, as else- 
where, so in the Fine Arts.” 

A sadder and wiser man I left “The 
Laurels,” dismissed as an Incurable by 
my old friend, the Professor of Success, 

B 





From The Spectator. 
BISHOP WORDSWORTH ON CREMATION. 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH, in his sermon 
at Westminster Abbey against Crema- 
tion, can hardly have meant, indeed cer- 
tainly did not mean, that the persecutors 
of the early Christian martyrs, who, in 
the second century, burnt their bodies and 
scattered their ashes into the Tiber, in- 
terfered in any way with the resurrection 
of those bodies, in whatever sense the 
doctrine of the Church teaches that res- 
urrection, from the dead. No doubt what 
he did mean to say was, not that crema- 
tion would prevent the resurrection of the 
bodies of the persons burnt, — a view that 
would be far more pagan than any ever 
suggested a the most flagrant sceptics, 
since it would imply that man, by a par- 
ticular funeral rite, could cheat God of 
his purposes, — but that it would restore 
a pagan kind of contempt for the body, 
and all that is connected with the body, — 
a contempt hardly reconcilable with the 
general temper of Christian affections. 
We do not suppose that, in the present 
day, even Dr. Wordsworth can imagine 
that the very body existing at the moment 
of death can be raised again in another 
world,— since it appears to be demon- 
strable that the same physical constituents 
have entered into thousands and thou- 
sands of human bodies. And it would be 
making sacred things simply ridiculous, 
to maintain that a community of corporal 
rights could exist (say) between the per- 
sons of the saved and the persons of the 
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condemned, — that portions of the same 
limb might be visited with extreme suf- 
ferings in a place of punishment, and yet 
minister to the sense of blessedness of 
another owner of it, in a world of blessed- 
ness. Nor, indeed, if Dr. Wordsworth 
did hold so absurd a tenet, would he have 
any greater difficulty on that account 
in accepting the rite of cremation. 
every one is to reclaim his own earthly 
body, it would be neither more nor 
less difficult to do so after the sort of 
redistribution of its elements which 
is accomplished by fire, than after the 
sort of redistribution which is accom- 
plished by decay. Decompositions re- 


solve the body as surely into completely | 


new material forms, gaseous, fluid, and 
solid, as cremation. If the old body is to 
be fetched together from the elements 
once more, it would be quite as easy after 
combustion and the reassimilation by 
trees and plants and animals which would 
follow combustion, as it would be after 
decomposition and the reassimilation by 
trees, plants, and animals which would 
follow decomposition. Dr. Wordsworth 
is not so simple but that he knows this. 
His sermon was not preached in alarm at 
any obstruction which the new proposal 
would be likely to offer to the promises 
and purposes of God, but evidently in 
fear lest it should cultivate a new way of 
looking at things amongst men, which 
would make it more difficult to believe in 
the doctrine of immortality, and espe- 
cially, it would appear, in the doctrine of 
a bodily resurrection, 

And if, as we do not doubt, this was 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s meaning, his 
view is at least intelligible, however little 
credit it may do to the depth of our 
Christian convictions. It cannot be 
doubted that anything which interferes 
with religious customs, which changes or 
breaks up the customary channels in 
which awe and reverence have hitherto 
been accustomed to run, does fend to 
loosen the hold of merely customary 
faiths upon the mind; and we interpret 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s cry of alarm as 
being a pathetic way of saying to us,— 
“For God’s sake don’t break up any 
religious custom, on grounds however 
weighty ; if you do, you will be dissolving 
the only spiritual beliefs we have, — for 
of earnest, individual conviction, based 
on the experience and thoughts of our 
own time, there is so exceedingly little, so 
infinitely little, that if once we part with 
the traditionary faith we have inherited 
from our fathers, we shall lose ourselves 





If! 
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in the desert of unbelief.” That seems 
to us, virtually, the drift of the Bishop’s 
warning. He doubts if the faith of the 
day in immortality can bear the shock of 
seeing the bodies of our friends treated 
merely as “matterin the wrong place,” 
and reduced to ashes before our eyes. It 
may be very true that “the body is not 
the body which shall be;” but yet re- 
spect for the body “which shall be” im- 
plies, he thinks, a certain reverence and 
tenderness towards the body which is. 
If, instead of hiding from ourselves as we 


jnow do, the slow process by which the 


mortal frame returns to the elements, we 
hasten that process, and make it visible 
to the eyes of all; if we leave no spot on 
the earth to which our memory can cling 
as that which contains the earthly form 
of the friend we have lost, some of the 
chief props and aids to the weak human 
faith in immortality will be removed, 
though they may not be and are not the 
supports of it. Ina word, revolutionize in 
any marked way the traditional habits of 
men at those times in their lives when 
their minds are turned towards the super- 
natural world, and you run a great risk of 
forcing on them anew difficulties which 
have hitherto been slid over, and causing 
faith itself to fall in along with the but- 
tresses by which its infirmity has hitherto 
been supported. 

Now, if all this be so, —and we are not 
sure that there may not be something 
natural in the Bishop’s alarm, —it is the 
severest reflection on the superficiality 
and poverty of Christian faith which can 
well be imagined. Surely by this time at 
least, Christianity should have ceased to 
be dependent on the mere atmosphere of 
social usage for one of its cardinal faiths, 
should be able to dispense with any form 
of burial sincerely believed on good 
grounds to be hurtful to the health of the 
living generation, and should be found 
equal to moulding the new form, what- 
ever it may be, so as to represent with 
equal distinctness the old faith. If it 
cannot do this, it must have lost all its 
living hold on the heart of society, and 
itself need a regenerating change. It is, 
no doubt, perfectly true that just as the 
human body itself sometimes moulders 
away without any visible change in its 
outward aspect, till at a touch or a breath 
of air it suddenly crumbles into dust, so 
a great faith will manage to keep up all 
its old dignity and majesty of appearance 
till some trifling disturbance tests its real- 
ity, and you find it suddenly vanishing 
beneath a touch, But surely that is not 
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so now with the Christian faith, and it is 
hardly the sign of an earnest individual 
faith in Dr. Wordsworth hiniself to teach 
so strenuously that it may. be so. There 
is much superficial and much insincere 
Christian profession, but it is hardly cred- 
ible that any large number of men would 
be made pagans by the custom of crema- 
tion, if for sanitary reasons it were ever 
introduced. No doubt, there would be a 
natural enough shrinking from the new 
duty ; a feeling that there was a want of 
tenderness in thus suddenly and abso- 
lutely expunging all trace of the vanished 
life from the earth. But just such shrink- 
ings there are already from all kinds of 
duties, which the spirit of Christianity not 
only does not forbid, but is usually be- 
lieved strictly to enjoin, — from war, for 
instance, in a good cause, —from using 
the sword in defence of civil order, from 
submissiveness of behaviour to a civil 
power really anti-Christian, in all things 
not positively unlawful, Christianity in 
all its more solid forms has always shown, 
as an Evangelical preacher once sald of 
Providence, “great strength of mind.” 
It has never been tender to small scru- 
ples. It has never doubted that it had 
sufficient inherent power in itself to find 
the means of reversing a mere current of 
artificial association ; nay, more, that it 
had the resources to encounter even a 
real moral paradox, like the extremely 
pacific and apparently “ non-resistance ” 
tendency of much of our Lord’s teach- 
ing, without fearing that the paradox 
would be too much for the spirit thus en- 
countering it. To think of the change 
from our present customs of burial to 
those which were common in the pagan 
world as likely to cause any difficulty of 
this order would be quite absurd. If 
Christianity is as full of life now as we 
believe it to be, it would soon make cre- 
mation,— supposing cremation to be 
really recommended by the humane re- 
spect for human health, —as Christian a 
right as inhumation has ever been; and 
it would even profit by its courage to in- 
sist on the sacrifice of a mere sentiment 
of delicacy towards the dead, however 
keen and natural, in the cause of the 
health and happiness of the living. The 
whole question is one for the science of 
the country to decide, and nothing can 
be more derogatory to the vigour of 
Christianity, than to represent it as iden- 
tified in any way with the present system 
of burial. 

If it be as Bishop Wordsworth thinks, ! 
then, all we can say is that Christianity 
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has lost altogether its initiative, its mould- 
ing force, its power of putting a new 
heart into an old thing, and adapting it- 
self to the changes of the world and the 
expansion of human knowledge. The 
Bishop’s dread that some change in the 
mere outward costume of faith may de- 
stroy faith is as old as timid hearts and 
hesitating minds. St. Peter was half 
ashamed of the new practice of eating 
with the Gentiles, and had to be with- 
stood by his brother Aposties “to the 
face,” before he could get over his dread 
that the discontinuance of Jewish exclu- 
siveness would endanger the young Chris- 
tian Church. So, again, it was supposed, 
at the time of the revival of learning, that 
Christianity must collapse before the re- 
newed study of the old pagan thought, — 
whereas Christianity won new conquests 
by her use of the spoils. Again, when 
the new science came into being, and it 
appeared that the sun and not the earth 
was the centre of our system, it was feared 
that notions so remote from those of the 
old prophets and Hebrew chroniclers 
would subvert the religion with which 
scientific error had been mixed up. But 
once more the erroneous character of 
those faint-hearted anticipations was 
proved, and Christianity found itself more 
powerful than ever, though it had to alter 
its language in relation to the character 
of Hebrew inspiration. And now we are 
told that mere change of a funeral rite, — 
a change which, if it had to be made, 
would not be accompanied by any change, 
however small, in the conceptions of the 
Church as to the destiny of man, or even 
as to the dignity of the human body, — 
indeed, the change would be one made 
in homage to the dignity of the living 
body,— would be fatal to the greatest 
article in the Christian creed, so far as it 
affects human life and destiny. Surely 
the Bishops need not regard it, as some 
of them almost appear to do, as their offi- 
cial duty to utter such evil auguries for 
the Church of which they are supposed 
to be the guides. Surely fainter hearts 
can hardly be conceived than the hearts of 
those who think that the faith in a life 
beyond the grave will be dissipated by 
any attempts so to deal with the remains 
of the dead as to prevent their being a 
legacy of evil to the living. We, for 
our parts, are not yet satisfied that the 
men of science have shown a source of 
danger so serious now and so capable of 
complete elimination, as to recommend 
the change, and to justify the distress 
which at first it must cause. But clearly 
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it is a question for science. And eccle- 
siastics who tell us that, if science shows 
it to be humane and a new security for 
health and strength, Christianity will sink 
beneath the shock,—only betray their 
own unconscious fear that the career of 
Christianity is nearly over, and its vital 
strength exlfausted, or they would never 
dream of its succumbing to so petty an 
alarm as this. 


From The Spectator. 
COMETS. 


OF all the objects with which astrono- 
mers have to deal, Comets are the 
most mysterious. Their eccentric paths, 
their marvellous dimensions, the strange 
changes to which they are subject, have 
long been among the most striking of the 
wonders of astronomy. There is some- 
thing specially awe-inspiring, too, in the 
thought of the gloomy domains of space 
through which the comet that visits our 
system for a brief time has for countless 
ages been travelling. Ordinary modes of 


measuring space and time fail us, indeed, 
in speaking of these wonders, or at least 
convey no real meaning to the mind. 


If 
the comet, for instance, which is nowa 
conspicuous object in our northern skies 
be of this order — if, as our comet-tracker 
Hind begins to suspect, its path in our 
neighbourhood is parabolic, so that either 
it has an enormously long period of revo- 
lution, or has come to us across the in- 
terstellar spaces themselves, — how use- 
less is it to set down the array of num- 
bers representing the extension of its 
path, or the years during which the comet 
has been voyaging through desert space ! 
The comets indeed which come from the 
star-depths —and observation renders it 
all but certain that some have done so — 
cannot in any case have pursued a voyage 
less than twenty billions of miles in 
length, and cannot have been less than 
eight million years upon the road. That, 
too, was but their latest journey. From 
the last sun they visited to our own sun, 
such was their voyage; but who shall 
say how many such voyages they had 
pursued, or how many they will complete 
after leaving our sun’s neighbourhood, 
before the time comes when some chance 
brings them near enough to a disturbing 
planet to cause their path to become a 
closed one? And even those comets 
which are now known to follow a closed 
path, returning again and again to the 
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neighbourhood of the sun, need only be 
studied thoughtfully to present simsifasty 
startling conceptions. No matter what 
theory of their origin we adopt, we are 
brought face to face with the thought of 
time-intervals so enormous that practi- 
cally they must be viewed as infinite. If 
we take the assumption that a comet of 
this order had been travelling on a path 
of parabolic or hyperbolic nature towards 
our sun, had been captured by the dis- 
turbing attraction of a planet, and com- 
pelled thenceforth to circuit on an oval 
path of greater or less extent, yet accord- 
ing to all laws of probability, how many 
times must it have flitted from star to 
star before it was thus captured! For 
the chances are millions to one against 
so near an approach toa planet as would 
ensure capture. But if, appalled by the 
enormous time-intervals thus revealed to 
us, we turn from that assumption, and 
find within the solar system itself the 
origin of the periodic comets, how strange 
are the theories to which we are led! 
ThoSe comets which come very near to 
the sun may have. hada solar origin ; 
and those which approach very near the 
path of one the giant planets may have 
been propelled from out of such a planet 
when in its sun-like youth. Even then, 
however, other comets remain which are 
not thus to be accounted for, unless we 
regard them as derived from planets out- 
side Neptune, hitherto undetected, and 
perhaps detectable in noother way. And 
when we have taken such theories of 
cometary origin, not, indeed, for accept- 
ance, but to be weighed amongst possi- 
bilities, how stupendous are the concep- 
tions to which we are thus introduced! 
Suns (for what is true of our sun may be 
regarded as probable of others) vomiting 
forth cometic matter, so violently as to 
communicate velocities capable of bear- 
ing such matter to the limits, or beyond 
the limits of the solar system: planets 
now passing through later stages of their 
existence, but presented to us, according 
to such theories, as once ina sun-like 
condition, and at that time capable of 
emulating the comet-expelling feats of 
the great central sun. 

Are these thoughts too wild and fanci- 
ful to be entertained? They may appear 
so ; yet where are we to find others less 
amazing? The comets of the various or- 
ders — short-period, long-period, and 
non-periodic — are ‘here. Their exist- 
ence has to be in some way accounted 
for; or if such explanation is at present 
impossible, as seems likely, we may yet 
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follow the various lines of reasoning that inconceivably distant epoch, comets 


which present themselves. And we have 
very little choice. Take a comet of long 
period passing near the orbit, let us say, 
of Uranus,—even as Tempel’s comet, 
the parent of the November meteors, is 
known to do. Either that comet has 
been gathered in from outer space by the 
sun, and compelled to follow its present 
path by the disturbing influence of Ura- 
nus, or else—what? Only two other 
theories are available. Trace back the 
comet’s path in imagination, round and 
round that oval path, which carries it 
across the paths of Uranus and the earth 
but nowhere else brings it within mil- 
lions of miles of any possible disturbing 
influences. Rejecting the earth as insuf- 
ficient in attractive might (or, at least, so 
inferior to Uranus as to leave us in no 
doubt in selecting between the two), we 
have only during the past of the comet, 
as so traced, the planet Uranus to which 
we can refer it. We have rejected the 
attractive influence of Uranus; but two 
other influences remain. Eruptive ac- 


tion in a former sun-like state, an action 
corresponding to the eruptive processes 
known to be taking place in the sun, is 
one possible origin. The mind of man, 


unapt though it is to deal with time-inter- 
vals so enormous as are required to trans- 
mute a giant orb from the sun-like to the 
planetary condition, may yet accept this 
interpretation, if no other present itself 
which is not still more appalling. Only 
one other, as it seems to us, remains, and 
this compels us to contemplate time- 
intervals compared with which those re- 
quired to change Uranus from sun to 
planet seem insignificant. If, as we are 
taught by the nebular oo of the 
solar system, or, in fact, by any theory of 
its evolution whatever, the planet Uranus 
was once in a vaporous condition, extend- 
ing as a mighty rotating disc far beyond 
its present sphere, and probably far be- 
yond the path of its outermost satellite, 
we may conccive acomet arriving from 
outer space to be captured by the resist- 
ance of the once vaporous planet, not by 
its mere attractive force. But to what a 
result have we thus been led! If we ac- 
cepted this view, rather than the theory 
that Uranus had expelled the comet, we 
should have first to carry our thoughts 
back almost to the very beginning of our 
Solar system, and then to recognize at 





travelling from sun to sun, and some of 
them coming from other suns towards 
ours, to be captured from time to time by 
the resistance of the vaporous masses 
out 6f which the planets of our system 
were one*day to be evolved. 

We do not know how the questions 
raised by such’ thoughts should be an- 
swered, although, as has been elsewhere 
shown, there is more evidence in favour 
of the theory of expulsion than of the 
other two theories just sketched. But 
we have reason to feel assured, as we 
contemplate a comet like that which now 
adorns our skies, that could we learn its 
history, a practical infinity of time would 
be brought before us as the aggregate of 
the time-intervals we should have to deal 
with. Nor is the marvel of the comet 
ciminished by what we have learned from 
observation or from mathematical analysis. 
We have found that the tracks of comets 
are followed by countless millions of me- 
teoric bodies, and thus the strangest 
thoughts — of infinity of space occupied 
by infinite numbers of cosmical bodies, 
aggregating towards multitudinous cen- 
tres during infinity of time —are sug- 
gested tous. The telescope has shown 
us wonderful processes taking place dur- 
ing the comet’s approach to the sun, and 
most wonderful process of all, the repul- 
sion of the vaporous matter in the tail, as 
though to assure us that the expellin 
power of suns is even more than snhel 
by the repelling power they exert on por- 
tions of cometic matter brought in cer- 
tain conditions under their influence. 
Analysis by the spectroscope, that won- 
derful instrument which astronomy owes 
to Kirchhoff, has taught us much respect- 
ing cometic structure, showing that the 
light of the nucleus is that of a glowing 
solid or liquid (or of matter reflecting 
sunlight), the light of the coma that 
mainly of glowing vapour, while in the 
tail these two forms of light are com- 
bined. And polariscopic analysis speaks 
with equal clearness of the composite na- 
ture of cometic structure. But when all 
this has been said, we are little nearer to 
the solution of the mysterious problems 
which comets present to us. They still 
teach us, as they have so long taught, 
that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our 


| philosophy,” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
DERISIVE PUNISHMENTS. 


TIMES are considerably changed since 
ridicule formed a part of ordinafy judicial 
punishment. Sometimes the, suffering 
inflicted went beyond a derisive public 
exhibition. It was hard for ladies of a 
political turn of mind, as the Countess of 
Buchan learned, when, after Bruce’s de- 
feat at Methven, she fell into the hands of 
the foes of the warrior upon whose head 
she had placed the Scottish crown. “ As 
she did not strike with the sword, so she 
shall not die with the sword,” said King 
Edward, in his cruel mercy condemning 
the patriotic lady to be confined in a 
crown-shaped wooden cage, of strong lat- 
tice-work barred with iron, and hung in 
air from a turret of Berwick Castle, “ for 
a spectacle and everlasting reproach.” It 
was poor consolation for the prisoner to 
know that Bruce’s sister and daughter 
were exhibited in the same manner, one 
at Roxburgh Castle, and the other in the 
Tower. When ladies of high degree were 
treated as though they were wild beasts, 
we are not surprised to learn that a very 
long time ago — so long ago that the date 
has been lost —a parson at Broughton- 
Hackett, Worcestershire, found guilty of 
aiding a farmer’s wife to get rid of her 
spouse, was put in a strong cage, and 
suspended on Churchill Big Oak, with a 
leg of mutton and trimmings within his 
sight, but beyond his reach, and so starved 
to death. 

Caging, however, was hardly a recog- 
nized form of punishment in England, the 
pillory being the legal instrument of pun- 
ishment by exposure. It was simply the 
Anglo-Saxon “ stretch neck ” —a folding- 
board with a hole in the centre for the 
admission of the criminal’s neck — with 
two additional holes for the hands, fas- 
tened to the top of a pole fixed upon a 
stool or platform. No more disagreeable 
penalty could have been hit upon for 
adulterators, cheating traders, forestallers, 
dice-coggers, forgers, fortune-tellers, pub- 
lic liars, cut-purses, and vagabonds hav- 
ing no claim upon the friendliness of the 
multitude, at liberty to pelt the unlucky 
rogue with mud, garbage, and stones at 
discretion. Charles I.’s Star Chamber 
turned the pillory into an engine of politi- 
cal oppression ; in their tyrannic short- 
sightedness, making it a place of honour, 
rather than of degradation, for, when men 
like Leighton, Prynne, and Lilburne stood 
in Palace Yard, the sympathizing crowd 
hailed them, not as felons, but as heroes, 
for boldly declaiming against misdoings 
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in high places, at a time when a man could 
be condemned to lose his ears for calling 
Laud “a little urchin ” in a private letter 
to a friend. The archbishop and his 
satellites did their master very ill service 
in giving occasion for the scene in Palace 
Yard on the 30th of June 1637, thus de- 
scribed in one of Strafford’s letters : “In 
the palace yard two pillories were erected, 
and there the sentence against Burton, 
Bastwick, and Prynne was_ executed. 
They stood two hours in the pillory. The 
place was full of people, who cried and 
howled terribly, especially when Burton 
was cropped. Dr. Bastwick was very 
merry ; his wife, Dr. Poe’s daughter, got 
on a stool and kissed him. His ears be- 
ing cut off, she called for them, put them 
in a clean handkerchief, and carried them 
away with her. Bastwick told the people, 
“the lords had their collar-days at court, 
but this was his collar-day, rejoicing much 
init.” Fifty-six years later, Daniel Defoe 
stood unabashed in the pillory of the 
Temple, amid a heap of garlands, flung 
by acrowd of well-wishers. 

A stranger scene still was witnessed at 
Charing Cross in 1758. Dr. John Sheb- 
beare was in that year sentenked to three 
years’ imprisonment, and to stand one 
hourin the pillory, for writing certain 
Letters to the People of England, insisting 
that France owed her grandeur, and Eng- 
land her misfortunes to the undue influ- 
ence of Hanover in the British council- : 
chambers. Upon the sth of December, 
a pillory was erected at Charing Cross, to 
which the culprit was brought in one of 
the City stage-coaches by Under-sheriff 
Beardmore, who handed him into the 
pillory, and left him to stand there at his 
ease ; neither his head nor his hands were 
inclosed in the pillory holes, and a richly 
dressed servant held an umbrella over the 
doctor’s. head, to fend off the rain. The 
under-sheriff was arraigned for neglecting 
his duty, and although he contended he 
had fulfilled the letter of the law, was fined 
and imprisoned for his indulgent inter- 
pretation. The Irishman who acted as 
footman on the occasion was not satisfied 
with the guinea he received for his trouble, 
saying to Shebbeare : “ Only think of the 
disgrace, your honour!” and the doctor 
was obliged to salve the indignity with an 
extra crown. A greater man than the 
Devonshire surgeon, Lord Cochrane, of 
Basque Roads fame, was sentenced in 
1814 to be pilloried. Upon Sir Francis 
Burdett declaring his intention of stand- 
ing by his colleague’s side in the pillory, 
the government, not caring to risk the 
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consequences, wisely ignored that part of 
the sentence, and rested satisfied with 
degrading, fining, and _ imprisoning the 
famous sea-fighter. Exposure in the 
pillory has sometimes proved fatal. In 
1756, the Smithfield drovers pelted two 
perjured thief-takers so severely that one 
of them died; in 1763,a man was done 
to death at Bow in the same way; and in 
1780, a coachman, named Read, expired 
in the pillory before his time was up. In 
1816, the punishment was abolished for 
all offences save perjury, and in 1837 put 
an end to altogether. 

The stocks, which answered the pur- 
pose of apillory, were often made to serve 
as whipping posts also, by carrying their 
supporting posts to a convenient height, 
and affixing iron clasps to hold the of- 
fender’s wrists. Sometimes a single post 
fixed in front of a bench answered the 
double purpose equally well; a pair of 
iron clasps on the top being used in 
whipping-cases, and another pair fixed 
below sufficing for ankle-holders. Every 
parish had its stocks. “Coming home 
to-night,” writes Pepys, “a drunken boy 
was carried by our constable to our new 
pair of stocks, to handsel them.” They 
were generally erected near the church- 
yard, or by the roadside, a little way out. 
Driving along the country road, one may 
often come upon such a relic of the past, 
nearly hidden by weeds of many years’ 
growth. London, of course, was liberally 
provided for in this way: writing in 1630, 
Taylor the Water-poet says : 


In London, and within a mile, I ween, 

There are of jails or prisons full eighteen ; 

And sixty whipping-posts and stocks and 
cages. 


The City stocks stood near the Exchange 
end of Cheapside, and must have occu- 
pied a goodly space of ground, for, when 
they were pulled down in 1668, Pepys said 
the clearance made the coming into Corn- 
hill and Lombard Street “ mighty noble.” 
Long after the stocks had vanished, their 
memory was preserved by the Stocks 
Market, where Sir Robert Viner’s trans- 
mogrified statue of Sobieski did duty for 
His Majesty King Charles II. triumphing 
Over a turban-crowned Cromwell, until 
the market itself was swept away in 1735, 
to make room for the Mansion-house. 
Episcopal palaces would appear to have 
had stocks attached to them. One Sun- 
day, in 1631, Shakespeare’s AM/idsummer 
Nights Dream was privately performed 
at the Bishop of Lincoln’s house in Lon- 
don. The consequence of an inquiry into 
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the matter was, that a Mr. Wilson, as the 
special plotter and contriver of the busi- 
ness, and the player of the part of Bottom, 
was condemned to sit from six in the 
morning to six at night in the stocks at 
the porter’s lodge of the bishop’s house, 
the ass’s head on his shoulders, a bottle 
of hay before him, and a derisive inscrip- 
tion on his breast. - 

In 1736, the good people of Whitstable 
were edified by the sight of a doctor and 
a clergyman sitting side by side in the 
stocks for swearing at one another. In 
1827, a man was placed in the stocks in 
St. Nicholas’s Churchyard, Newcastle, 
for disturbing the congregation by enter- 
ing the church during service-time, and 
shouting: “ Bell forever!” Mr. Bell be- 
ing the popular candidate for the county. 
A similar piece of misconduct, without 
the excuse of electioneering excitement, 
upon the part of one Mark Tuck, led to 
the revival of the institution at Newbury 
a year or so ago. Twenty-six years had 
elapsed since the stocks had been ten- 
anted, and the butter market was thronged 
with sight-seers anxious to see how the 
victim would take his punishment. He 
did not appreciate their kind attentions, 
and saluted every chiming of the church 
clock with expressions of thankfulness. 
After four hours’ exposure to the derision 
of the crowd, Tuck was released, and lost 
no time in making his way home, without 
staying to thank those who had revived 
an old custom for his especial benefit. 

A German dame who let her tongue wag 
too freely about her neighbours, used to 
be compelled to stand upon a block in 
the market-place, with a heavy stone 
dangling from her neck, shaped either 
like a bottle, a loaf, an oval dish, or repre- 
senting a woman putting out her tongue ; 
unless she happened to be rich enough 
to buy permission to exchange the shame- 
ful stone fora bag of hops tied round 
with a red ribbon. In 1637, a woman of 
Sandwich, in Kent, venturing to take lib- 
erties with the good name of “ Mrs. 
Mayoress,” had to walk through the 
streets of the town, preceded bya man 
tinkling a small bell, bearing an old broom 
upon her shoulder, from the end of which 
dangled a wooden mortar. Staffordshire 
scolds did not get off so easily. They 
had to follow the. bellman until they 
shewed unmistakable signs of repentance, 
debarred from giving any one a bit of 
their mind by the branks, or scolds’ bri- 
dle, an ingenious arrangement of metal 
hoops contrived to clasp the head and 
the neck firmly, while the padlock behind 
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remained locked, while a spiked plate 
pressed upon the tongue, so as effectually 
to preclude its owner making any use of 
it. The branks, however, was not pecu- 
liar to Staffordshire; it was in use in 
Scotland centuries ago. In 1574, two 
quarrelsome Glasgow bodies were bound 
over to keep the peace, on pain of being 
“brankit.” Pennant says the authorities 
of Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, always 
kept one in readiness for immediate use, 
and plenty of specimens are yet to be 
seen in different places in England. 
One preserved at Walton-on-Thames is 
of thin iron, with a less terrible bit than 
that of the Staffordshire branks, being 
only a piece of flat iron some two inches 
long, to keep the wearer’s tongue quiet 
by simple pressure. This instrument 
bears the date of 1633 on an inscription 
running: 


Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
To curb women’s tongues that talk so idle — 


a couplet explained by a story of a Mr. 
Chester losing an estate through a mis- 
chief-making woman’s tongue, and com- 
memorating his loss by presenting Wal- 
ton with its scolds’ bridle. Dr. Plot, the 
Staffordshire historian, is loud in his 
praise of this odd device for reforming 
clamorous women. “I look upon it,” 
says he, “as much to be preferred to the 
cucking-stool, which not only endangers 
the health of the party, but also gives the 
tongue liberty ’twixt every dip, to neither 
of which this is liable; it being sucha 
bridle for the tongue as not only quite 
deprives them of speech, but brings 
shame for the transgression, and humility 
thereupon, before it is taken off.” 

The worthy antiquary was mistaken in 
supposing the cucking-stool to be one 
and the same thing with the ducking- 
stool, whereas it had nothing whatever to 
do with the cold-water cure for hot-tem- 
pered shrews. Borlase calls it “ the seat 
of infamy,” whereon Cornish scolds were 
condemned to abide the derision of 
passers-by for such time as the bailiffs 
of the manor thought the occasion de- 
manded. In Leicester it was customary 
to set the offender upon the stool at her 
own door, and then carry her in turn to 
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each of the four town gates. In Mont- 
gomery, it was not used as a seat at all, 
the culprit having to stand upon it with 
naked feet and dishevelled hair. In 
Scotland, alewives convicted of selling 
bad ale were set upon the cuck-stool, 
while the liquor was distributed to the 
poor folk, for whom, however bad it might 
be, it was considered apparently good 
drink enough. In 1572 a new cucking- 
stool cost the parish of Kingston-upon- 
Thames 7s. 6d. for timber, 3s. for iron- 
work, 4s. tod. for wheels and brasses, 
and 8s. for the matting; a total outlay of 
L.1, 3s. 4d.—no mean item in parochial 
expenditure, as money went three hun- 
dred years ago. The ducking-stool was 
a strong chair fastened to the end of a 
pole, or beam, projecting over a river, 
well, or water-trough. We do not know 
that we can better Misson’s description 
of it: “ They fasten an armchair to the 
end of two strong beams, twelve or fifteen 
feet long, and parallel to each other. 
The chair hangs upon a sort of axle, 
on which it plays freely, so as always 
to remain in the horizontal position. 
The scold being well fastened in her 
chair, the two beams are then placed, as 
near to the centre as possible, across a 
post on the water-side ; and being lifted 
up behind, the chair, of course, drops 
into the cold element.” However inferior 
in efficacy to the branks, the ducking- 
stool had the advantage in affording more 
amusement to on-lookers. Amusing to 
spectators, no doubt, but it was a cruel 
pastime, and has very properly gone out 
of use. 

Some queans with inveterate habits of 
scolding were not to be cured by the 
watery ordeal: in 1681, a Mrs. Finch, 
who had been ducked three several times, 
was convicted as a common scold for a 
fourth time, and fined three marks, the 
Court of King’s Bench ordering her to 
be in prison till she paid the fine. In 
1745, the hostess of the Queen’s Head, at 
Kingston in Surrey, was ducked under 
Kingston Bridge. This is the latest in- 
stance we know of, in England at least ; 
but a woman named Mary Davis under- 
went the like discipline somewhere in 
America so lately as 1818, 
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